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WHO WAS RICHARD SAVAGE ? 


More than fifty years ago an able series of 
articles by Mr. W. Moy Tuomas on Richard 
Savage appeared in‘ N. & Q.’ for 6, 138, and 
27 November, and 4 December, 1858 (2 8. vi. 
361, 385, 425, 445). Boswell had pulled a 
brick or two from the edifice of good faith 
established for Savage by Johnson in his 
biography. Mr. Moy THomas’s articles had 
the effect of shattering the building for the 
commentators on this difficult subject up 
to our own time. My own book * Richard 
Savage: a Mystery in Biography, is likely, 
without a brief elucidation of its aim, to 
embarrass the researches of those who in 
future may be tempted into what seems 
fated to remain a region of delicate and 
dark inquiry. I included in it no preface, 
because I wanted all the attention of which 
an earnest reader was capable for the book 
itself. To rehabilitate the credit of Savage 
was less my immediate object than to offer 
his portrait in a new light. That it was a 
portrait, received more recognition from 
my critics than I could have expected ; nor 
was I surprised to find this recognition 


frequently tinged with a protestant ardour to 
assert the writer’s personal disinclination to 
regard Savage as anything but an impostor. 
I had presented a portrait, but had given 
no reasons for my own disinclination to 
regard it as anything but the portrait of the 
man. The question, How much of this is 
“pure” biography ? how much fiction ? 
is bound to couple itself with a healthy 
interest in my book; and as none but myself 
can answer the question in such a way as to 
smooth the paths of conjecture, I address 
the following observations to all those whom 
the inquiry concerns. 

Since Carlyle wrote ‘ The Diamond Neck- 
lace,’ the relations of what are loosely labelled 
History, Biography, and Fiction have 
become much more intimate. Under the 
pleasing influence of this change my narra- 
tive of Savage’s life was written. The differ- 
ence between fact and fiction is indeed 
less appreciable than is universally adinitted ; 
but those who court a hearing are wise in 
‘selecting an appeal, not from the un- 
scrupulous array of facts arranged in an 
arbitrary order, but from the * open lying ” 
which Carlyle rightly claimed as the legiti- 
mate privilege of romantic history. It was 
in accordance with his perception of this 
principle that he wrote of ‘The Diamond 
Necklace’ (and I might with equal truth have 
written of my life of Savage): ‘* An earnest 
inspection, faithful endeavour has not been 
wanting, on our part; nor, singular as it 
may seem, the strictest regard to chronology, 
geography (or rather, in this case, topo- 
graphy), documentary evidence, and what 
else true historical research would yield.” 

True historical research yields little, how- 
ever, in the case of Richard Savage; and 
whoever interests himself keenly his 
history is constrained in the long run either 
to shroud himself in a silence impenetrable 
as the kernel of his inquiry, or, hazarding 
speech, upon the high seas of conjecture, to 
be borne now and again into a region where 
the historical landmarks are out of sight. 
He is not bound on this account either to 
misrepresent their whereabouts or wilfully 
to mutilate their dim outline. 

All the scenes in my life of Savage are- 
based on what may be called facts historically 
ascertained ; in their presentment the 
minutiz of action and the motives of the 
actors have been supplied by my view of the 
characters. To so much “open lying” 
I confess with all the more contentment 
for the discovery of some *‘ closed lying ” 
into which, as I shall here show, Mr. Moy 
THomas was innocently betrayed by a zeal 
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worthy of a detective bent on constructing Albert Museum. They are copies of the 
a story of importance—a zeal masked in first edition; and until I discovered them 
the language of dispassionate investigation. I was content to believe, with other critics, 

The fact is that, so far as a verdict is| that the second edition of 1728 was the first 
concerned (and the case is indeed one for the | to include this Preface. The copies of 1726 
lawyer), nothing has been produced to vary | 1 the Victoria and Albert Museum contain 
Boswell’s highly judicial conclusion: ‘The | not only the Preface, but also reprints of the 
result seems to be that the world must letter from ‘‘ Amintas” in No. 28 of The 
vibrate in a state of uncertainty as to what Plain Dealer, and of the letter from Savage 


was the truth,” Mr. Tuomas, heading a. 
regiment of writers in biographical diction- 
aries and encyclopedias, disliked uncer- 
tainties. His mind and the minds of his 
faithful followers were incapable of vibrating. 
They must have a verdict ‘“‘ guilty” or 
“not guilty,” The intermediate ‘ not 
proven”’ (which covers so many difficult 
cases) represented for these critics a dan- 
yerous specimen of Scottish casuistry. The 
principle of reaching a verdict on_ insuf- 
ficient evidence, however remarkable that 
evidence is, seems to me to be much more 
dangerous. 

In the article of 13 November, 1858, Mr. 
Tuomas admits that he is of opinion that 
Savage was one of those claimants who 
** orow at length into a kind of faith in their 
story which helps them to sustain their 
part.” This seems to mean that the critic 


in No. 73 of that journal. In one of the four 


/contemporary accounts of Savage, viz., the 


anonymous Life published in 1727, it is 
stated that Savage suppressed the Preface 
in his first edition of the ‘ Miscellanies.’ 
Perhaps he did in some of the copies 
circulated. But at least these three copies 
of the 1726 edition containing the Preface 
survive. 

The strength of Mr. Moy Tuomas’s 
ingenious indictment is gathered from a con- 
tention that all the four accounts were 
Savage’s; that, whether written by him 
or not, they were all his work ; and that he 
is to be held responsible for the statements 
made in them. The life in Curll’s Poetical 
Register (1719) is blithely assumed to be an 
autobiography. On what grounds? No 
other than that Curll did in this journal 
publish other autobiographies. With regard 


holds Savage to have started with a claim | to the anonymous Life published in 1727, 
he knew to be false, and then reached a| when Savage was in prison, all that is in- 
stage at which he believed in his own) controvertible is that in his letter to Mrs. 


imposture. 
than a hypothesis. But in the concluding | 
article of the series the critic, or rather the | 
counsel for the prosecution, finds all subtlety | 
or reserve superfluous. He has “ no doubt | 
that Richard Savage was an impostor.” | 
Has the evidence for certainty increased 
with his argument ? Let us see. 

Four accounts of Savage’s story were. 
published during his lifetime. Some of their | 
contents are common to all; others pel 
peculiar to each. In addition to these | 
sources we have to reckon with the letter | 
from ‘‘ Amintas” in No. 28 of The Plain 
Dealer, and the authentic letter of Savage 
to Mrs. Carter dated 1739 which was after- 
wards made public. Of the four accounts 
published during his life, only two are 
Savage’s own: the letter in No. 73 of The | 
Plain Dealer (1724), and the Preface to the 
* Miscellanies * (1726). 

I take an opportunity here of mentioning 
what has hitherto escaped the attention of 
Mr. Moy Tuomas and all those who have 
accepted his leadership. Three copies of 
the ‘ Miscellaneous Poems’ containing the 
Preface and dated 1726 are in the Dyce 
collection of books in the Victoria and 


On the evidence this is no more | Carter in 1739 Savage denied the accuracy 


of some of its particulars. But Mr. Moy 
Tuomas in his second article (13 November) 
writes imperturbably : ‘There can be no 
doubt that this pamphlet, so well adapted 
to serve his interests, was written by him, 
or at least from his instructions.”” But for 
any dispassionate inquirer there must be 
doubt, and very little, if anything, but 
doubt, that Savage had anything to do 
with it. He may have helped, or he may 
not. He may wilfully have misrepresented, 
or accidentally have misrepresented, facts 
in this anonymous Life ; he may or he may 
not have issued instructions which may 
or may not have been carried out. But all 
these possibilities are no help to the estab- 
lishment of a fact. In the absence of the 
smallest fragment of evidence to show 
that Savage had anything to do with this 
account, we are bound to assume that it 
was not his. The burden of its errors 
cannot be laid at his door. 

Errors of his own making can be found 
in Savage’s own handiwork. He knew it 
himself, and admitted his own inaccuracy in 
his letter to Mrs. Carter (1739). The admis- 
sion may be taken as slightly, but of course 
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not conclusively favourable to his bona 
fides. But Mr. Tuomas, in his illegitimate 
use of two out of the four contemporary 
accounts as documents on which to convict 
Savage of dishonesty, exposes himself to a 
charge of inaccuracy as great as, if not 
greater than, any proved against Savage. 

And the more we examine the inaccuracy 
of Mr. THomas in detail, the more damning 
becomes the exposure, as in the particular 
of Savage’s alleged godmother Mrs. Lloyd. 
The phrase ‘** Mrs. Lloyd his godmother ” 
occurs both in Curll and in the anonymous 
Life of 1727. In Savage’s own accounts he 
makes no allusion to his godmother; and 
in his letter to Mrs. Carter he speaks of Mrs. 
Lloyd, not as his godmother, but as ‘* the 
person who took care of me.” Mr. Moy 
Tuomas discovered that the name of the 
godmother to the Countess of Macclesfield’s 
baby boy was Ousley. He hastened to point 
out the grave discrepancy between the 
names of Ousley and Lloyd (the alleged name 
of Savage’s godmother in the two accounts 
not Savage’ s). At this stage the importance 
of fathering the Life of 1727 upon Savage 
beeame red hot for the constructive critic,and 
he wrote (27 November): ‘* Who can doubt 
that the original version of this story [7.e., of 
the death of Savage’s nurse and the discovery 
among her papers of his origin] in the * Life * 
was from Savage ?”> Again the answer is 
short and decisive. Every dispassionate 
inquirer will doubt it in the absence of all 
evidence to prove it. 

Savage never wrote that Mrs. Lloyd was 
his godmother, but he did write of Mrs. 
Lloyd. The other accounts of Savage 
did write of Mrs. Lloyd as his godmother. 
In order to establish the connexion necessary 
to his indictment Mr. Tuomas confuses the 
autobiographical with the biographical 
accounts, and thus obtains an opportunity for 
a brilliant disquisition on the impossibility of 
supposing Lloyd and Ousley to be the same 
person, so as to remove all possibility of 
supposing an identity between their respec- 
tive godsons. This is to raise to a fine art 
the simple practice of putting in unauthentic 
documents to secure a conviction. 

It is not my intention here to indicate all 
the steps by which Mr. Moy THomas came to 
his conclusions. I care not even to deny that 
the main conclusion may be true ; for one 
may come to a right assumption by a wrong 
course of reasoning. But it must be clearly 
understood that the result is nothing more 
than an assumption. 

With one further consideration I shall 
conclude these notes. 


As if to add still greater confusion to his: 
reckless treatment of the four contemporary 
accounts as all proceeding directly from 
Savage, Mr. Moy Tuomas refers frequéntly 
throughout his examination to the state- 
ments made in Samuel Johnson’s Life of 
Savage, which was written and published 
after Savage’s death. He has no difficulty, of 
course, in assuming that Johnson put down 
what Savage had told him in addition to 
what could be gleaned from the four con- 
temporary accounts. Well, Johnson pro- 
bably tried to put down as much as he 
remembered of what Savage told him ; 
he clearly believed in his friend’s veracity ; 
he certainly erred in accepting too much 
of the contemporary accounts as authentic. 
The subordinate service done by Mr. Moy 
THomas’s articles is indeed indestructible : 
he showed that Johnson’s narrative con- 
tained grave inaccuracies. But in seeking 
to account for the way in which these in- 
accuracies were begotten, he erred, and 
misled the superficial commentators who 
followed him. Accurate biography is in the 
most favourable circumstances a difficult 
business ; none knew better than Johnson 
how difficult. But the blunders and the 
inconsistencies in Savage’s story, as it has 
come down to us in a variety of accounts, 
are after all intelligible on grounds other 
than those which necessitate the belief 
(however fascinating) that Savage deliber- 
ately maintained a claim which he knew 
to be spurious. To regard Johnson’s 
inaccuracy as additional proof of Savage's 
dishonesty is to heap confusion upon 
confusion. 

Four years after Mr. Moy Tuomas had 
written, an article signed W. G. 8. appeared 
in Bentley's Miscellany for November, 1862. 
It sought to re-establish the perfect equi- 
librium | set in Boswell’s verdict of ‘* not 
proven.” But it was ignored. The ninth 
edition of ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica ’ 
found it an easy matter to settle in a phrase : 
“The conclusion which Boswell hinted at, 
but was prevented by his reverence for 
Johnson ”’—what a charge to level at 
Bozzy from expressing, that Savage 
was an impostor, is irresistible ” ( Encye. 
Brit.,’ 9th ed., sub ‘Savage, Richard’ ). 
The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’* 
attempts a summary of the arguments for 
and against Savage’s claim ; but the radical 
blunder about Mrs. Lloyd imported into the 
case by Mr. Moy Tuomas is perpetuated, 
and the balance is suffered to appear against 
Savage: ‘“ The falsity of his tale seems. 
demonstrated.” His tale ! 
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To extract the needle of truth from the 
growing bundle of loose statements becomes 
increasingly difficult: it is far easier to 
write down Savage as an impostor, and 
Johnson as his dupe. How can we ever 
determine the main question affecting 
Savage’s character—the question whether 
he was the victim or the agent of a fraud ? 
‘The evidence for establishing the fraud 
itself is insufficient. More than a century 
has passed, and still we can only repeat with 
Boswell: ‘* The world must vibrate in a 
state of uncertainty as to what was the 
truth.” STANLEY V. MAKOWER. 


LONDON TOPOGRAPHICAL PRINTS 


AND DRAWINGS. 


THE impending sale by auction of the) 
Gardner Collection of London Prints and | 
Drawings occasioned last summer some | 
interesting notices in the press, and very 
general have been the expressions of regret | 
that this, the Jast of the great harvestings 
of illustrations of the London that has | 
passed, should be scattered. There are | 
to-day many private portfolios whose con- | 
tents rival, and even excel, certain sections 
of this and other huge collections formed in 
the last century ; but, so far as I am aware, 
not any one claims to possess a greater 
number of prints and drawings of London 
generally. The origin and growth of this 
remarkable collection have not hitherto 
been recorded at any length, but from infor- 
mation kindly supplied by Mr. Fawcett 
and other sources, I have been able to compile 
this note. 

The late Mr. J. E. Gardner, F.S.A., the 
collector, was born at 453, Strand, where 
his father, Thomas Gardner, was in business 
as an oilman. It has been suggested that 
the gift of a few prints started the hobby, 
but the first great purchase was made at 
Stevens’s Auction-Room, where. when a 
mere lad, he secured an extra-illustrated 
Pennant for five guineas. Mr. Fawcett 
had been sent to the sale by his father, the 
bookseller of Great Wild Street, to buy the 
book at five pounds, and he was much 
surprised to hear schoolfellow bid 
another five shillings and secure the lot. Of 
course Gardner’s father had to be induced 
to provide the money, and rather unwillingly 
he did so; but it was a wise concession, 
and if he lived to see the development of 
his son’s hobby, he did not regret it. 

Notes on the back of some of his earliest 
-acquisitions record the collector’s keen 
interest in the pursuit ; and when in after 


life his business as a successful stockbroker 
provided ample means, he sought his 
Londiniana in salerooms and through almost 
every dealer. Not that he had the field 
to himself. His rivals (and they were 
doughty foemen) were James Holbert Wilson 
(died 1865), Frederick Crace (died 1859), 
and the owner of the collection sold in July, 
1853, whom I identify as the Rev. Dr. 
Wellesley. The keenness with which these 
collectors contended for choice items was 
a delight; it was a battle of wits, and of 
foresight, not simply of banking accounts. 
The print-dealers—or at least those who 
retained their custom—wisely saw to it 
that each had some of the rare items they 
had for sale. As to the final result of this 
contest sale catalogues and our national 
collections bear witness. 

Of the Crace portfolios little need be 
said, as they are known to probably every 
London topographer, and the catalogue by 


Mr. J. G. Crace is a very useful work of refer- 
ence. Of Holbert Wilson’s harvesting we 


ought to have had a similar catalogue ; 
his MS. notes and cuttings brought together 
for that purpose occurred as lot 27 when 
his collection was sold in 1898. If their 
present possessor has no use for them, he 
might care to entrust them to me with a view 
to their publication. The Wellesley Collec- 
tion is almost unknown, yet it had merits 
placing it far in advance of the others. 

For the purpose of making some com- 
pavison, [ will go back to the commencement 
of the nineteenth century, when the taste 
for such scraps had its beginning. The 
vogue for extra-illustration was then at its 
height, but Granger and Clarendon were the 
favourite volumes, and hardly any attention 
had been paid to topographical books. In 
fact, as far as London topography was 
concerned, there was little opportunity until 
the issue in 1790 of Pennant’s * London,’ 
and the subsequent publication in 1805 of 
large-paper editions up to that unwieldy 
tome the atlas folio. Then their interest 
was appreciated, and the demand for London 
prints and drawings grew by leaps and 
bounds. Things Bindley or Gough hel 
secured for pence and preserved in bundles 
were now sorted, described, and rehabili- 
tated generally. Compare the unconsidered 
lots of topographical drawings in Gulstone’s 
sale with the classification, by size, parish, 
or locality, of the London prints sold by 
King on 23 April, 1804. To this sale I shall 
refer again later, but from the fact that 
Bindley, Crowle, Lloyd, Sutherland, and 
Coram were amongst the purchasers we 
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can realize its importance and the growth 
of this comparatively new hobby. 

Of these purchasers there is something to 
say. Sutherland’s marvellous  extra-illus- 
trated volumes, constantly added to by his 
widow, are housed next to the Bodleian, a 
thing apart. only to be seen twice a week. 


But Crowle’s Pennant at the British Museum 
is more accessible, and therefore better | 
known. Now the examination of its pages | 
leaves one well-defined impression, and that | 
is that when its creator found the variety | 
of engraved views was insufficient for his | 
wnbition, or their cost was prohibitive, 
engaged illustrators, topographical artists, 
to make drawings of buildings or copies | 
of prints. So, granted a continuance of his 
zeal and means, he could become possessed | 
of a Pennant or a Lysons extended to a 
greater number of volumes than that of his 
rivals. Clearly, therefore, when this vogue 
for London illustrations had advanced, it 
became with many a-mere competition of 
numbers, not of interest or historic merit. 
I am not contending that this passion was 
entirely without merit, or that it has not 
been of great benefit to succeeding ages. It 
undoubtedly led to the preservation of 
many scraps, of interest now, but then 
considered of little worth. But when 
Crowle, for example, identifies Hogarth’s 
‘Southwark Fair’ as Bartholomew Fair, and 
employs an artist to copy Swertner’s not 
rare * View of London from Islington Church,’ 
we see the disadvantage of such a collector 
not being a topographer. 

There are similar blemishes in the Crace 
Collection, and I anticipate that when 
the opportunity occurs of examining the 
Gardner Collection in its entirety, instances 
of a desire for mere numbers will be notice- 
able. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


(To be concluded.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLISHING AND 
BOOKSELLING. 
(See 10 S. i. 81, 142, 184, 242, 304, 342; 
ii. 11; v. 361.) 
A Ballade of Bygone Bookshops. 
Cur, by the Fleet-Ditch nymphs caress’d 3 
TONSON the Great, the Slow-to-pay ; 
Lintot, of Folios rubric-press’d ; 
OSBORNE, that stood in JOHNSON’S Way ; 
DopstLeEy, who sold the ‘ Odes ’ of Gray ; 
DAVIEs, that lives in CHURCHILL’s rhyme ; 
_MILLAR and KNAPTON,—where are they 7? 
Where are the bookshops of old time ? 
Austin Dobson, art.‘ The Two Paynes,’ 
in ‘ Eighteenth Century Vignettes,’ 
Second Series, 


* T once said to him, ‘ I am sorry, Sir, that you 
did not get more for your Dictionary.’ His 
answer was, ‘I am sorry, too. But it was very 
well. The booksellers are generous, liberal- 
minded men.’ He, upon all occasions, did ample 
justice to their character in this respect. He 
considered them the patrons of literature.’’— 
Boswell’s ‘ Johnson’ (Napier’s edition), vol. i. 
pp. 238-9. 

Author’s, The, Hand-Book: a Guide to the 
Art and System of Publishing on Com- 
mission. Svo, London, 1844. 

Author’s, The, Printing and Publishing Assistant. 
A Guide to the Printing, Correcting, and 
Publishing New Works. Crown 8vo, London, 

Authors’ and Booksellers’ Co-operative Publishing 
Alliance. A New Departure in Publishing. 
Svo, London, 1901. 

Ballantyne Press, The, and its Founders, 1796— 
1908. By W. T. Dobson and W. L. Carrie. 
Post 4to, Edinburgh, 1909. 

Blackwood, The House of.—The Early House of 
Blackwood. By I. B. Printed for 
private circulation, Post 4to, Edinburgh, 
1900, 

This was intended to supply a deficiency in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
history of the firm. 

Book-Auctions in England.—See 2 S. xi. 463 ; 5S. 
xii. 95, 211, 411; 6 S. ii. 297, 417; 9S. 
vi. 86, 156; 10S. viii. 246, 266, 

Longman’s Magazine, April, 1893.—Art. 
by A, W. Pollard, ‘ The First English Book; 


Sale. 

Bookseller, The, Jubilee Number, Jan. 24, 1908. 
— Fifty Years of ‘‘ The Bookseller ’’ and 
Bookselling.’ London, 1908. 

Bookseller, The Successful: a Complete Guide 
to Success to all engaged in a Retail Book- 
selling....Business. 4to, London, 1905. 

Booksellers, Provincial. See 10 S. v. 141, 183, 
242, 297, 351, 415, 492; vii. 26, 75; viii. 
201; x. 141. 

Durham and Northumberland, 10 S, vi. 
443. 

Hampshire. See 10S. v. 481; vi. 31. 

St. Neots. See 10S. xii. 164. 

Booksellers’ Associations.—See Bowes. 

Booksellers East of St. Paul’s.—Bookseller, 
2 Sept., 1873. 

Book-Trade Bibliography in the United States 
in the Nineteenth Century. Svo, New 
York, 1898. 

Bowes (Robert).—Booksellers’ Associations, Past 
and Present. Printed for Private Circulation 
for the Associated Booksellers of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 4to, Taunton, 1905, 

Brydges, Sir Egerton, 1762-1837. — Sum- 
mary ‘Statement of the great Grievances 
imposed on Authors and Publishers, and the 
injury done to Literature, by the late Copy- 
right Act (and other pamphlets by the same 
author), 1817-18. 

Burns & Oates, The House of.—By Wilfrid Wilber- 
force. 16mo, London, 1908. 

Catalogues. — Catalogus Librorum ex _variis. 
Europe partibus advectorum, apud Rober- 
tum Scott, Bibliopolam Regium. 4to, Lon- 
dini, 1687. 

The first London booksellers’ catalogue. Quoted from the 

catalogue of Mr. B. Dobell, 77, Charing Cross Road, W. 
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Cole, John.—Bookselling Spiritualised, Books and 
Articles of Stationery rendered Monitors of 
Religion (only 40 copies printed). Scar- 
borough, 1826, 

Constable, Archibald, and his Literary Corre- 
spondents. By his Son Thomas Constable. 
3 vols., 8vo, Edinburgh, 1873. 


See appendix to vol. i. for what may be called a catalogue | 


raisonné by my father of the chief booksellers in Edinburgh 

at the end of the last [eighteenth] century.” 

Cruden, Alexander, 1701-70.—Life, by Alexander 
Chalmers. 

This is pretixed to many of the editions of the Bible Con- 
cordance. Cruden opened a bookseller’s shop under the 
Royal Exchange in 1732, and it was there that he composed 
his great work. 

Dobson, Austin.—Eighteenth Century Vignettes 
(Fine - Paper 
*“An Old London Bookseller’ (Francis New- 
bery) ; Series IT. ‘ At Tully’s Head ’ (Robert 
Dodsley), ‘ Richardson at Home,’ ‘ The Two 
Paynes ’; Series IIT. ‘ Thos. Gent, Printer,’ 
feap. 8vo, London, 1906-7. 


Dodsley, Robert, 1703-64.—See Mr. W. P. Court- | 
ney’s articles at 10 S. vi. 361, 402; vii. 3, | 


82, 284, 404, 442; viii. 124, 183, 384, 442 ; 
ix. 3, 184, 323, 463 ; x. 103, 243, 305, 403 ; xi. 
62, 143, 323; xii. 638. See also Northern 
Notes and Queries, vol. i. Nos. 7 and 8, 
pp. 200, 234. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Mr. R. Straus is preparing for publication a work on 


Robert Dodsley (See 10 S. xi. 428). 
Duff (E. Gordon).—The Printers, Stationers, and 


Bookbinders of Westminster and London | 
The Sandars Lectures | 
Crown 8vo, | 


from 1476 to 1535. 
at Cambridge, 1899 and 1904. 

Cambridge, 1906. 
A Century of the English Book-Trade. 
Short Notices of all Printers, Stationers, 
Booksellers and Others connected with it 
from the Issue of the First Dated Book in 
1457 to the Incorporation of the Company 
of Stationers in 1557. Bibliographical 

Society, 1906, 
Has an Index of London booksellers’ signs before 1558. 

Early Chancery 

The Library, October, 1907, 
Won. H. PEEt. 

(To be coneluded.) 


Book Trave, 
Syndics of the Cambridge Press have 
conferred a boon on those interested in the 
history of bookselling by reprinting for 
private circulation from Vol. IV. of * The 


Cambridge History of English Literature’ | 


the chapter contributed by Mr. Aldis, the 


Secretary of the University Library, on 


“The Book Trade, 1557-1625. 

The chapter opens with an account of the 
immense powers of the Stationers’ Company. 
As a direct consequence of their charter, 
no one could print anything for sale within 


Edition), Series I. contains, | 


Proceedings concerning | 
Members of the Book-Trade. — Article in| 


1557-1625.’ —The | 


the kingdom unless he were a member of 
the Company, or held some privilege or 
patent entitling him to print some specified 
work or particular class of work. The 
Stationers were empowered to search the 
| premises of any printer or stationer 


i**to see that nothing was printed contrary to 
regulations, and, accordingly, searchers were 
|; appointed to make weekly visits to printing 
houses, their instructions being to ascertain how 
many presses every printer possessed; what 
fevery printer printed, the number of each im- 
pression, and for whom they were printed ; how 
many workmen and apprentices every printer 
employed, and whether he had on his premises 
any unauthorized person.” 


| 


| A young man, starting as a bookseller, 
|if possessed of means might purchase a 
| stock of saleable books, and at once open 
'a shop in some busy thoroughfare, or take 
‘up a point of vantage in one of the stalls 
/or booths which crowded round the walls of 
| St. Paul’s. 
** London Bridge did not attain its fame as a 
resort of booksellers until the second half of the 
| seventeenth century; but as early as 1557 
| William Pickering, a bookseller, whose publica- 
tions consisted chiefly of ballads and other 
| trivial things, had a shop there.” 


‘Tf a bookseller could procure the copy of 
some book or pamphlet, or maybe even a ballad, 
which he could enter in the register as his property, 
and then get printed by some friendly printer, 
he would have made a modest beginning; and, 
if this first essay happened to promise a fair sale, 
he might, by exchanging copies of it with other 
publishers for their books, at once obtain a stock; 
in-trade,”’ 


In 1598 the Stationers’ Company, with a 
view to prevent the excessive prices of books, 
made a general order 


“that no new copies without pictures should he 
/sold at more than a penny for two sheets if in 
pica, roman and italic, or in english with roman 
| and italic ; and ata penny for one sheet and a half 
‘if in brevier or long primer letter. A quarto 
| volume of 360 pages in small type might thus 
| cost, in sheets, two shillings and sixpence, equal 
| to about one pound at the present day. At this 
rate the first folio Shakespeare, which contains 
| nearly one thousand pages, should have cost about 
| fourteen shillings, but the actual selling price 
was one pound.” 


Correctors for the press occupied a high 
position in those days. The work afforded 
occupation for a few scholars in the more 
important printing houses :— 

* Christopher Barker in 1582 mentions the 
payment of ‘ learned correctours’ as one of the 
expenses which printers had to bear; and about 
1630 the King’s printing house was employing 


| four correctors, all of whom were Masters of Arts. 


\ JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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& Q. on THE StaGe.—In Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker’s fine play ‘The Voysey In- 
heritance,’ first given at the Court Theatre 
on 7 Nov., 1905, Mrs. Voysey, the mother 
of the family, appears at the end of Act II. 
to be engrossed in a copy of ‘N.& QY 
She remarks to no one in particular :— 

“This is a very perplexing correspondence 
about the Cromwell family. One can’t deny the 
man had good blood in him....his grandfather 
Sir Henry, his uncle Sir Oliver....and it’s difficult 
to discover where the taint crept in.... Yes, but 
then how was it he came to disgrace himself so? 1 
believe the family disappeared. Regicide is a 
root-and-branch curse. You must read this letter 
signed C, W. A.....it’s quite interesting. There ’s 
a misprint in mine about the first umbrella- 
maker....now where was it ?....(And so the 
dear lady will ramble on indefinitely.) ” 

In the cireumstances of the case her 
fragmentary remarks are admirable ex- 
amples of both Philistine complaceney 
and tragic irony. A. R. BayLey. 


Mrs. Saran Batrre’s ANTICIPATED 
celebrated wish of old Sarah 
Battle,” immortalized by Charles Lamb— 
“A clear fire, a clean hearth, and the 
rigour of the game ”’—had _ been anticipated 
in striking degree exactly a century to the 
very month before it was made imperishable 
in print. That was in The London Maga- 
zine for February, 1821, and in a letter 
which appeared in Read’s Weekly Journal 
of 11 February, 1721, giving an account of 
an imaginary meeting of coffee-house pro- 
prietors, called to discuss the question 
whether the provision of newspapers therein 
repaid its cost, it was written :— 


**Mr. Cocoa of Pall Mall says that a clean Room, | 
a good Fire, and a sutticient Number of Looking- | 
Glasses well-fix’d, and a handy Waiter, woud | 


draw Company before the News.” 

But just ten years previously a different 
opinion would seem to have been enter- 
tained by some coffee-house keepers, for it 
was advertised in The Daily Courant of 


10 January, 1711, as an obvious induce- | 


ment to customers, that 
Bickerstaff's Coffee-house over against Tom’s 


Coftee-house in Great Russel-street in Covent | 


Garden, will be open’d on Friday next being 12th 
Instant, where will be all Publick News and 
Weekly Papers.” 

ALFRED F. RoBBINs. 


*REVELS” = ParRIsH FESTIVALS OR 
Feasts: Revet Sunpay.—There are not so 
many “revels,” in the sense of parish 
feasts, as there were in my young days, 
and such as remain are nothing like so noisy. 
Some continue to exist, in my native dis- 
trict of North-East Cornwall, and ‘* Jacob- 


stow Revel” I find advertised for 9 August 
last in the Launceston newspapers. This 
took the shape in the present year of “a 
grand féte”’ at the Rectory, the proceeds 
being given towards buying an organ for 
Jacobstow Church. It was not quite like 
that eighty years ago, when I was a boy, for 
I remember well the annual Revel” at 
Week St. Mary, a parish so close to Jacob- 
stow as to be included among the five to 
which the entries for a cob and pony show 
at the recent Jacobstow Revel were con- 
fined. This used to take place on a Sunday 
in September, and people came from far 
and near to see their “* Mary Week ”’ friends 


‘on * Revel Sunday,” when, after morning 


service at the church, there were scenes of 
much drunkenness and debauchery in the 
village. The next day was always devoted 
to a hunt, which was taken part in by the 
farmers, the labourers joining in the fun as 
best they could. But the Jacobstow Revel 
of the present time, with its Rectory string 
band, afternoon tea, and evening display of 
fireworks, is a very great improvement on 
all that. R. Ropsiys. 


Noau As A GirL’s NAME.—A few days ago 
a girl came to ask me for an out-patient 
letter for a hospital. She gave her Christian 
name as ‘‘ Noah,” spelling it for me 
when I hesitated in filling up the recom- 
mendation. I asked her if she were of the 
Romany folk, whereat she smiled and said 
she did not know ; but when I said, ** Oh, 
you’re a juva fast enough,” she laughed 
outright, and acquiesced. 

E. E. STREET. 
Chichester, 


A Mopest AutHor.—In_ 1776 William 


Le Tans’ur of Cambridge published a tract 


of 16 pp. in four-line stanzas, entitled * The 
Christian Warrior Properly Armed; or, 
The Deist Unmasked.’ At the foot of the 
title-page, before the date, is this couplet : 
This Book, tho’ but for Sixpence sold, 
ls double worth its Weight in Gold. 
It may bea rare book, but I doubt its being 
a valuable one. A. RHODEs. 


AMERICAN MisErR’s Witit.—The following 
may prove interesting to your readers who 
delve in queer wills ; I found it in an old 
paper the other day :— 

* Barksville, Ky., May 10.—The will of Dr. 
Everett Wagner, of this county, has been probated 
here. Dr. Wagner was a miser and had aceumu- 
lated considerable property. After declaring bhim- 
self of sound mind, he says: 

* « }amabout to die, and my relatives, who have 
heretofore shunned me, cannot now do too much 
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for me. Almost every one of them has visited me 
since I have been sick, and given me a gentle hint 
that they would like to have a small trinket of 
some kind by which to remember their beloved 
relative. On account of their former treatment 
and their quiet hints, I now take this method of 
Satisfying their desire.’ 

~ He then makes the following bequests. each 
formally set out in a separate section: *To my 
beloved brother Napoleon Bonaparte Wagner my 
left hand and arm’; to George Washington 
Wagner, another brother, his right hand and arm : 
to his brother Patrick Henry Wagner his right 
leg and foot; to his brother Charles Gardner 
Wagner his left leg and foot; to his nephew 
C. H. Hatfield his nose ; to his niece Hettie Hat- 
field his left ear, and to his niece Clara Hatfield 
his right ear; to his cousin Henry Edmonds his 
teeth ; to his cousin John Edmonds his gums. The 
will then continues :— 

“It grieves me to have to part with myself 
in this manner, but then, what is a gift without 
a sacrifice ? Iam dying with consumption, and 
the end will soon be here. I will at once remove 
myself to Nashville, where I will die in the 
hospital.’ 

* lor the purpose of dissecting his body Dr. 
Everett leaves 1,000 dollars. The residue of the 
estate goes to public charities. He was worth 
12.000 dollars, and the wiil is dated March 4, 
1888. A codicil dated March 3 gives ‘to my 
a sister-in-law Mrs. C. G. Wagner my 

SCANNELL O'NEILL. 

South Omaha, Nebraska, 


Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


CHINA AND JAPAN: THEIR DIPLOMATIC 
INTERCOURSE.—In what language or lan- 
guages are treaties couched and diplomatic 
correspondence conducted between China 
and Japan ? 

Or does it happen that, owing to the 
primarily ideographic character of the alpha- 
bet, the same text may be read indifferently 
in Chinese and in Japanese, in the same way 
as with us 4 + 5-2=7 may be understood 
and read aloud in any of our European 
languages ? H. Garpoz. 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris (VI*). 


* DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD’ IN ‘ ONCE A 
WEEK.’—Six contributions under this title 
appeared in Once a Week during October, 
November, and December, 1868 :—I. Be- 
tween Lords Palmerston and Brougham ; 
II. D’Orsay, Jerrold, and a Stranger ; 
III. Shakespeare, Thackeray, and a Critic ; 
IV. Johnson, Macaulay, Boswell, Goldsmith, 


Goethe, Thackeray, Richardson, F ielding, 
Sterne, Addison, Voltaire, Bacon ; V. 
Artists, Ancient and Modern; VI. Amongst 


the Musicians. I am anxious to learn 
whether the authorship is known and 
whether they have been reprinted. 


should also like to know whether the six 
dialogues complete the series. I have no 
volume of Once a Week later than 1868, 
and cannot find one here. 
Maurice Buxton FoRMAN. 
G.P.O., Cape Town. 


Swirt AND ‘THE Postman.’—In con- 
/nexion with a new edition of the correspond- 
ence of Jonathan Swift 1 am anxious to 
obtain a copy of an advertisement reflecting 
upon Swift as editor of Sir William Temple’s 
works which was inserted in 1709 in The 
Postman by Temple’s sister Lady Giffard, 
and I should be grateful for a reference to 
any library where numbers of that news- 
paper are preserved. 
F. Evrincton 


Swirt at HavisHam.—A_ letter from 
Swift to Ambrose Philips, which appears in 
Nichols’s ‘Illustrations of the Literary 
History of the Eighteenth Century,’ was 
written, according to the printed version, 
on 20 Oct., 1708, from a place called Havis- 
ham, where Swift was staying as the guest 
of a Mr. Collier, who had been one of Philips’s 
schoolfellows at Shrewsbury. Subsequent 
letters from Swift indicate that Havisham 
was in Kent. 

I am unable to find the place-name 
Havisham in Kent or elsewhere. It seems 
possible that the transcriber was at fault, 
and that it is a misreading of some similar 
name, such as Adisham, Faversham, Har- 
rietsham, or Lewisham. For any help to- 


wards identifying Havisham or Swift’s 
host I should be greatly obliged. 
F. Exrincton Batt, 


6, Wilton Place, Dublin. 


Swirt on EacLte anp Wasp.—Will any 
of your readers be so kind as to tell me 
where the “tale” or fable mentioned in 
the following lines by Swift in a poem on 
The Intelligencer is to be found ? 

The eagle in the tale, ye know, 
Teazed by a buzzing ~~ below, 
Took wing to Jove, and hoped to rest 
Securely in the Thunderer’s breast : 
In vain; even there, to spoil his nod, 
The spiteful insect stung the god. 

W. E. Browninc. 
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THE FReERE CaroMEz.—I am _ bringing 
out a text of some of the treatises of John of 


Arderne, a surgeon practising in London 
from 1370 onwards. Arderne treated a 


| 


wealthy fishmonger who injured his arm by | 
pricking it with a sharp iron standing ‘‘ on | 


the gymewez at the frere Caromez.” 

oymewez’”” appears to be the swing door 

leading into the church, but I shall be glad 

to receive any information about the “ frere 

Caromez.” D’Arcy Power. 
10a, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


BANISHED COVENANTERS.—In his ‘ Tra- 
ditions of the Covenanters’ the Rev. Robt. 
Simpson writes of John Matheson, who was 
banished to New Jersey, and afterwards 
returned :— 

““There is a pretty large account of his sufferings 
and wanderings written by himself, which is at 
present in the possession of a family in Galloway.” 
Presumably this is the account published by 
John Calderwood in ‘ Dying Testimonies.’ 

The Rev. R. Simpson adds :-— 

“Many such accounts, composed by individual 
sufferers in those trying times, are doubtless in 
the country, where they are kept as precious 
memorials.” 

Is any such manuscript—written more 
particularly by a banished Covenanter— 
known to exist ? 

It may be noted that at least one repa- 
triated exile (not a Covenanter) printed an 
account of his wanderings. This was Peter 
Williamson, kidnapped and sold to an 
American planter. He returned to Scotland 
about 1765, published his story, and went 
from town to town selling the book (see 
Blackwood, May, 1848). C. 


Mrs. QuaRME.—What was the maiden 
name of the wife of George Quarme, Com- 
missioner of Excise, who died in June, 
1775 2? Was she a Miss Roach or Le Roche, 
sister of Lady Echlin? I believe George 
Quarme was the brother of Robert Quarme, 
Usher of the Green Rod, mentioned by Mr. 
A. B. BEAVEN at 10S. xii. 377. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


RoTHERHITHE.—Is there any history of 
Rotherhithe or Deptford, especially during 
the eighteenth century ? 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


‘N. & Lost REFERENCE.—Some- 
where in the Third Series of ‘N. & Q.’ lies 
buried a reference to, or quotation from, 
Hawkins’s ‘ History of Music.’ Can any 
one help to disinter it for me ? 

W. McM. 


The 


MONTPELLIER AS STREET-NAME.—Can you 
tell me the origin of so many streets and 
squares being named Montpellier (spelt in 
different ways) ? These names appear con- 
stantly in towns such as Cheltenham, 
Brighton, and London, the houses having 
been built at the beginning of last century. 

H. L. HANSARD. 

Stanbridge, Romsey, Hants. 


SHort Story c. 1892.—I should feel grate- 
ful to any of your readers who could assist 
me in my search for a short story which 
appeared in one of the magazines circa 
1892. It was a humorous description of 
furnishing either a houseboat or a holiday 
bungalow. I read it either in January or 
February, 1893. The title unfortunately 
escapes me. Please reply direct. 

Louis WEIGHTON. 

62, Fentiman Road, 


PotHinus AND Brianpina.—In reading 
that carefully written and very charming 
book of Mr. J. W. Taylor’s, ‘ The Coming of 
the Saints’ (p. 258), I am startled to find 
him speaking of the prison of Pothinus and 
Blandina as having been in a crypt, still 
preserved, under the Hospice de l’ Anquitaille 
at Lyons. There is no mention of this 
hallowed spot in Murray, or in Hare, who 
draw the attention of confiding travellers to 
the Church of St. Martin d’Ainay, where the 
dungeons of the two saints are shown. 
Of course they may have been in prisons oft 
and various, and I should like to know what 
is the likelihood of their having been incar- 
cerated on the hill of Fourviére. Mr. 
Taylor does not vouch for the trustworthi- 
ness of some of his matter concerning the 
Hospice and its erypt ; but I do not gather 
that he hesitates as to the site of the prison 
of Pothinus and Blandina. Sv. SwiTHIN. 


Cannon Batt Hovse, EDINBURGH: 
SEBASTIEN DaAviLONERT. — Lovers of Old 
Edinburgh are face to face with the problem 
that the preservation of its remains can 
attained only through two channels: (1) an 
intimate knowledge of what is worth pre- 
serving ; (2) a means of providing the needful 
cash and power to purchase, on the part of 
some responsible body, at a fair price imme- 
diately the property is in the market. 
Recently paragraphs have appeared in the 
local papers advertising the fact that the 
Cannon Ball House, Castlehill, was to be 
put up for sale at an upset price of 2,500/. 
With a view to working up public interest, 
the history of the house was mysteriously 
garbled. It has no authenticated history. 
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The initials A M and M N, with date 1630, 
appear upon it, so that it has seen three 
sieges of the Castle, and has embedded in 
its walls acannon ball of the ‘‘ Waterloo” 
type, said to have been fired at Prince 
Charlie’s troops in 1745. That is all we 
know about it. To drag in Sir David Baird 
and the Dukes of Gordon, whose town 
mansion on Castlehill is now represented 
by a public school in which the old doorway 
is preserved, is misleading. The two had 
no connexion, although the hero of Sering- 
apatam might have had some story of his 
boyhood connected with the neighbours 
over the garden wall, for the properties 
adjoin there. 

I am seeking now for another property in 

that neighbourhood which I wish to provide 
with a history. I also wish to know who 
this historic personage really was. My facts 
are taken from a manuscript volume in the 
possession of George Heriot’s Trust, as fol- 
ows :—writ, date unascertained, regarding 
a tenement situated . 
* under the Castle Wall, on the south side of the 
King’s Highway, bounded on the one side and 
the other by lands which sometime belonged to 
Cloud Davilonert, second lawfull son to Janet 
Adamson, procreat betwixt her and Sebastien 
Davilonert, secretary for the time to Mary, Queen 
of Scotts.” 

Is it possible that this surname is that of 
the Sebastien who married Christilly Hogg 
on the eve of Darnley’s murder, and that 
we have used his official title ‘ Paiges” 
hitherto to surname him ? 

J. Hay. 

John Knox’s House, Edinburgh. 


Mérimgte’s INconnvug.’—Can any of 
your readers inform me if the letters pub- 
lished under the title of ‘ An Author’s Love,’ 
and purporting to be the hitherto unpub- 
lished letters of Prosper Mérimée’s ‘ In- 
connue,” are genuine? If not, by whom 
were they invented ? 

FuneraL Pitumes.—When and why did 
the custom of using plumes in funeral rites, 
as an expression of respect for the dead, have 
its origin? In 1789 John Chater adver- 
tised that he furnished ‘“ very fashionable 
laces and plain dresses, for the Dead, Sheets, 
Cloaks, Hangings, Coaches, Plumes of 
Feathers,” &c. Is not this an early in- 
stance? The earliest in the ‘N.E.D, 
appears to be 1832, in Tennyson’s ‘ Lady of 
Shalott ’ :— 


A funeral, with plumes and lights 
And music. 


J. Ho~tpen 


STAVE PorTERS.—What were stave porters 
that they should furnish a tavern in Jacob 
Street, Dockhead, with its sign of “ The 
Stave Porter’? ? Presumably their burden 
consisted of bundles of staves ; but of what 
kind? The sign, I think, still exists. 

J. HotpeN MAcMICHAEL, 
[Did they carry their loads on staves ?] 


IN Earty WARFARE.—Would 
some correspondent of *N. & Q.’ oblige by 
mentioning the earliest reference in Scottish 
history to calthrops as employed in warfare ? 
They are said to have been in use at the 
battle of Bannockburn. I know of the 
authorities cited in the ‘N.E.D.’ 

WALTER SCOTT. 

Stirling. 


Princess AMELIA, DAUGHTER OF GEORGE 
II.—I desire information regarding this 
Princess and her supposed relations with 
Col. M‘Lellan (? Lord Kirkeudbright). Can 
any reader give me any, or refer me to 
authorities ? H. L. L. D. 


Sr. Gratran’s Nut.—* The Book of the 
Great Caan, set forth by the Archbishop of 
Saltania, circa 1330,’ in Yule’s ‘ Cathay and 
the Way Thither,’ Hakluyt Society, 1866, 
vol. i. p. 244, says :-— 

“And other trees there be [in the empire of 
Boussaye, a name which is supposed to point to the 
Ilkhan of Persia, Abusaid Bahadur, 1317-35] which 
bear a manner of Filberts, or nuts of St. Gratian ; 
and when this fruit is ripe the folk of the country 
gather it and open it, and find inside grains like 
wheat, of which they make bread and macaroni 
and other food which they are very glad to eat.” 

What is this nut of St. Gratian ? 

Kumacustu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


“00”: How PRONOUNCED.—Will some one 
explain how and when these letters came to 
represent the sound of long u, as in cool ? 
The fact is chronicled in philological treatises, 
but I do not see that they give any reason 
for the change. I presume that originally 
they represented a long 0. Does any other 
European language use them to express a 
w sound ? STUDENT. 


Mrs. ExvizapetrH Drarer.—I_ wonder 
if any of your readers could tell me whether 
the engraving of Miss Draper in The London 
Magazine for 1776 represents the daughter 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Draper, the friend of 
Sterne, or give me a clue toa portrait of Mrs. 
Draper herself. Sterne alludes to one of her 
painted by Cosway. W. L. S. 
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Cot. Gordon IN * BarnaBy RUDGE.’— 
In the forty-ninth chapter of * Barnaby 
Rudge’ Col. Gordon makes a speech at the 
House of Commons to Lord George Gordon 
the Rioter. As a matter of fact the speech is 
lifted from ‘The Annual Register’ for 
1780 (p. 258, Appendix to the Chronicle). 
Who was this Col. Gordon? The only 
Gordon I know of in this Parliament was 
Lord George’s cousin, General Lord Adam 
Gordon. J. M. 


JosepH D’AtMeIpA.—He is described in 
portrait catalogues as a ** Jew Stockbroker.” 
His portrait was painted by Wim. Lawranson, 
and engraved in mezzotint by John Jones, 
and published by him 9 Aug., 1783. He 
is referred to in the Memoirs of Jacob de 
Castro, the actor, as a patron of the drama. 
I should be obliged for any information and 
references in contemporary magazines and 
papers. ISRAEL SOLOMONS. 

91, Portsdown Road, W. 


Replies. 


“PARSONS” NOT IN HOLY ORDERS. 
(10 S. xii. 350.) 


I HAVE a document in which Sir Thomas 
Sackville claims the great tithe of lamb and 
wool of some sheep in the parish of Bibury 
as ‘“‘person’”’ of Bibury. Sir Thomas was 
Lord of the Manor and Lay Rector of 
Bibury, and rebuilt Bibury House in 1634. 
He uses the term throughout as if it belonged 


to him of right, and the spelling “* person” | 


shows that the meaning of the term had 
not then been obscured by the modern 
spelling ** parson.” If I now called myself 
Parson of Bibury, which I have an un- 
doubted right to do, most people would think 
that I had created myself a clerk in holy 


orders in derogation of my brother the | 


Vicar. 

_ One cannot imagine an acolyte having the 

impudence to call himself the ‘ Persona 

Ecclesiz.” SHERBORNE. 
Sherborne House, Northleach. 


Before the three Lateran Councils of 
1123, 1139, and 1179 tithes were in this 
country in theory devoted to pious uses, 
but practically administered by the lords 
of the land. The fifth canon of the first 


“We decree that no laymen, however 
religious they be, shall have power of 


| who could sue or be sued at law in respect of this 


Lateran Council of 1123 then ordained : | a 


disposing of tithes.” In 1139 the tenth 
canon of the second Lateran Council enacted 
‘*Tithes, which canonical authority shows 
to have been granted for works of piety, 
we forbid by apostolic authority to be in 
the possession of laymen.” Then in 1179 
Canon 14 of the third Lateran Council 
enacted: ‘‘ We forbid laymen, who detain 
tithes at peril of their souls, to transfer 
them to other laymen in any way whatso- 
ever 

The effect of these canons soon made 
itself felt in the gifts of tithes to religious 
houses. But many of the smaller lords 
were reluctant to grant their tithes to bodies 
at a distance, and preferred to retain them 
for local use. This object was effected by 
tonsuring the lord’s steward or other lay 
person who administered them, whereby he 
became converted into an ~ ecclesiastical 
person,” and as a clerk could hold them 
without being in holy orders. The lord’s 
grantee thereby became responsible to the 
bishop for the administration of them, and 
was called in consequence the responsible 
person (certa persona), but was commonly 
spoken of as the * parson.” 

The term occurs in the Constitutions of 
/Clarendon, 1164, and in Canon 6 of the 
Council of York in 1195. The Exeter 
registers show parsons and vicars or chaplains 
existing side by side in a large number of 
parishes in Devon and Cornwall prior to 
the * consolidations” effected in the thir- 
teenth century. 

Further information on this subject may 
be found in a paper read by me before the 
Society of Antiquaries on 28 Feb., 1907, 
entitled ‘The Treasury of God; or, The 
Birthright of the Poor.’ 

Oswatp J. REICHEL. 


Lympstone, Devon. 


| The subjoined quotation from Gasquet’s 
* Parish Life in Medieval England,’ wherein 
‘it occurs at p. 71, opening chap. iv., which 
‘relates to ‘The Parish Clergy,’ may be 
useful under this heading :— 


| “The word ‘parson,’ in the sense of a dignified 
personage — ‘the person of the place’ — was, in 
certain foreign countries applied in the eleventh 
' century, in its Latin form of persona, to any one 
| holding the parochial cure of souls. English legal 
| writers, such as Coke and Blackstone, have stated 
| the civil law signification of the word as that of 
/any ‘person’ by whom the property of God, the 
patron saint, the church or parish was held, and 


In ecclesiastical language, at any rate in 
‘ngland, according to Lyndwood, the word * parson’ 

was synonymous with ‘rector.’ ” 

McMurray. 
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Dr. John Cowell in ‘The Interpreter ’ 
(1637) states :— 

** Parson (persona) cometh from the French (per- 
sonne). It peculiarly signifieth with us the rector 
of a church, the reason whereof seemeth to be 
because hee for the time representeth the church 
and sustaineth the person thereof, as well in 
siewing as being siewed in any action touching the 
same, 

In the ‘ Dictionarium Britannicum’ (1730) 
the word is defined as follows :— 

** Parson (prob. of parish son or of persona), the 

Minister Rector of a parish, probably so called 
because he represents that church and bears the 
person of it.” 
In the same work an ‘‘ Immortal Parson ”’ 
is deseribed as “a collegiate or conventual 
body to whom the church is for ever appro- 
priated”’ ; and the term ‘‘ Mortal Parson ” 
as “‘the title formerly used for the rector 
of a church made for his own life only.” 

I cannot find any instance of a lay rector 
being termed *‘a parson,” and it appears 
clear that the word is only properly applied 
to a rector who is in holy orders. The term 
is therefore not appropriate to a_ vicar, 
chaplain, curate in charge, &e. 

R. VAUGHAN GOWER. 


Book I. 
The 


Blackstone, Commentaries,’ 
chap. xi. (‘Of the Clergy’), says: 
appropriator, who is the real parson.” 

G. PROSSER. 


‘THE AMERICAN IN Paris’ (10 S. xii. 
410).—Two distinct works have been pub- 
lished under this title. 

1. The book inquired about by Mrs. 
BEALE was written by John Sanderson 
of Philadelphia, of whom a brief notice will 
be found in ‘ Appletons’ Cyclopedia of 
American Biography.’ He is chiefly known 
as the joint-editor with Robert Waln of 
‘ Biography to the Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence,’ 9 vols., Philadelphia, 
1823-7. 

In 1838 Carey & Hart of Philadelphia 
published in one volume ** Sketches of Paris : 
in Familiar Letters to his Friends. By an 
American.” This contains a Preface (pp. 
iii-iv) dated ‘* London, August 10th, 1836 ” ; 
and pp. 5-321 of text in twenty three letters 
written from Paris between 29 June, 1835, 
and 7 May, 1836. This was printed in 
London in 1838 in two volumes under the 
title of “The American in Paris,’ and is the 
book about which Mrs. Beate inquires. 
As this London edition is not in the Boston 
or Cambridge (Mass.) libraries, will Mrs. 
Beace kindly state whether it contains a 


preface other than the Preface to the Phila- 
delphia ‘Sketches of Paris,’ 1838? In 1839 
Carey & Hart published in two volumes 
“The American in Paris. By John Sander- 
son.” The text of this edition appears to 
be identical with the text of ‘Sketches of 
Paris,’ though each volume contains a table 
of contents not in the earlier work. In 1847 
Carey & Hart published the “Third Edi- 
tion” of “‘The American in Paris. By John 
Sanderson.” The only edition mentioned in 
the British Museum Catalogue is the London 
edition of 1838. 

2. In 1843 there was published in Paris 
“Un Hiver & Paris par M. Jules Janin.” 
Probably in 1844, though there is no date 
on the title-page, there was also published in 
Paris “ L’Eté a Paris par M. Jules Janin.” 
Probably in 1844, though still without 
date on the title-page, ** Fisher, Fils & Cie.” 
published in London “ L’Hiver et PEté a 
Paris, par M. Jules Janin. Illustrés par 
M. Eugéne Lami. L’Eté.” In 1845-7, 
according to the British Museum Catalogue, 
Fisher, Son & Co. published in London a 
work in four volumes called ‘‘ France Illus- 
trated,....Drawings by Thomas Allom, 
Esq. Descriptions by the Rev. G. N. Wright, 
M.A.” The title of the last volume reads 
in part: ‘‘ France Illustrated. Comprising 
a Summer and Winter in Paris. Drawings 
by M. Eugene Lami. Descriptions by M. 
Jules Janin. Supplemental Vol. IV. Peter 
Jackson, late Fisher, Son & Co.’ In 1843 
Longman published in London “ The Ame- 
rican in Paris; or, Heath’s Picturesque 
Annual for 1843. By M. Jules Janin.  Illus- 
trated by Eighteen Engravings, from Designs 
by M. Eugene Lami.” In 1844 Burgess, 
Stringer & Co. published in New York ‘‘ The 
American in Paris, during the Winter. By 
Jules Janin.” 

The Longman volume of 1843 (‘ The 
American in Paris’) is a translation of ‘ Un 
Hiver & Paris.” Vol. iv. of ‘ France Illus- 
trated’ contains 228 pages, of which pp. 5-141 
are a translation of * Un Hiver @ Paris,’ and 
pp. 142-228 a translation of ‘ L’Eté a Paris.’ 
The translation of ‘Un Hiver a Paris’ in 
‘France Illustrated * (iv. 5-141) is identical 
with Longman’s ‘The American in Paris’ 
of 1843, except that certain portions of the 
latter are omitted, in the former. In the 
translation of ‘ L’Eté Paris’ in ‘ France 
Illustrated (iv. 142-228) the translator 
has omitted portions of the French original. 

Who wrote ‘Un Hiver & Paris’ and 
‘L’Eté & Paris’? In all the catalogues 
I have seen they are attributed to Jules 


Janin ; but the works themselves purport to 
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be written by an American. In the Intro- 
duction to ‘ Un Hiver & Paris * we read :— 

* Pais traduit le présent livre d’un récit trés 
exact et trés-véridique qui nous est venu du pays 
de Cooper et de Washington-Irving....Je vous 
dirai peu de choses de lV écrivain original, car ila mis 
dans son voyage beaucoup de sa bonne humeur, 
de son esprit, de sa bienveillance naturelle. IL 
était jeune encore lorsqwil vint A Paris....Il 
était arrivé a Paris un Parisien évaporé, tout 
disposé aux plus vives folies ; ilen sortit un grave 
Américain, tout préparé aux calmes et tran- 
quilles honneurs que la mére patrie tient en ré- 
serve pour les fils de sa prédilection.”” 


In the ** English Translator’s Introduction ” 
to Longman’s ‘The American in Paris’ 
we are told :— 

“In presenting this volume to the public, 
the English translator feels that some explanation 
is necessary ; inasmuch as the obvious course 
would have been, to use the American manuscript 
referred to, in the French translator’s intro- 
duction, instead of re-translating the work. 
The manuscript, however, the publishers could not 
obtain, and they were therefore compelled 
either to have a re-translation, or to look elsewhere 
for a description of Paris,—but the merit of this 
account was such, that they determined, at once, 
to adopt the former alternative....In order to 
give the full effect, to the very clever and amusing, 
but. at the same time, very peculiar style, of 
M. Jules Janin, the English translator has some- 
times been compelled to use expressions, which 
may be considered foreign to the genius of the 
language, and to employ terms, which would not 
have-been chosen in an original work, but which 
were necessary toconvey the full meaning of this 
very talented writer, who disdains to think by 
rule.” 

The Préface to ‘L’Eté a Paris’ begins, 
“Voici encore notre Américain de lan 
passé’; and speaks of the author as “ un 
compatriote de Franklin”? ; while on p. 3 
we read: ** Mais quimporte ? j’ai pour me 
consoler les vers de mon compatriote le 
poéte Wordsworth, Long Fellow: sweet 
April!” If Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
ever saw this book, he must have been 
amused at the French printer’s version of 
his name. 

My guess is that the American authorship 
is merely a ruse on the part of Janin. Is it 
known for certain? ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


BeruBium (10 8S. xii. 389).—I think 
there cannot be any doubt that the name 
Betubium in Thomson’s Seasons 
(‘ Autumn,’ 893) is a ghost-word. It is 
not a misprint. Betubium appears in many 
of the editions of ‘ The Seasons ’ which I have 
examined. In the edition of ‘‘ The Aldine 
Poets” (1862) the word is explained in a 
foot-note as the name of ‘a promontory in 
Scotland, now called the Cape of St. Andrew.” 


But no such name as Betubium is to be 
found in the works of the ancient geographers. 
The word intended is doubtless Berubium, 
which occurs in Smith’s ‘ Dict. of Greek and 
Roman Geography,’ on the authority of 
Ptolemy, and is supposed by Dr. R. G. 
Latham to be Noss Head on the north-west 
coast of Scotland. In Proy, C. H. Pearson’s 
‘ Historica! Maps of England ’ (2nd ed. p. 13) 
‘** Berubion Prom.” is mentioned, with three 
conjectures as to identification, viz., Arde 
Head (so Camden), Duncansby Head (so 
Horsley), and Noss Head (so ‘ Mon. Brit.’). 

It may perhaps be interesting to give the 
forms in Ptolemy as they appear on p. 88 
of Miiller’s splendid edition (1883). Miiller 
prints in his text OvepovBiovp axpor, 
Verubium promontorium,” but some MSS. 
have Bepovfiovn. A note says: ‘* Hodie 
the Noss prope Wick oppidum.” 

It would be interesting from a literary 
point of view to ask where the poet had 
met with this rare Ptolemaic name for his 
‘highest peak” o’er which ‘ the north-in- 
flated tempest foams.” It is not likely that 
Thomson was a student of Ptolemy. I sup- 
pose he must have found the word in 
Gibson’s edition of Camden, where mention 
is made of the three promontories, viz., 
‘** Berubium, now Urdehead....Virvedrum, 
now Dunsby, otherwise Duncans-bay ;.... 
and Orcas, now Howburn” (ed. 1753, 
p- 1280). A. L. MAayHew. 


21, Norham Road, Oxford. 


There is apparently a misprint in the form 
of the name Betubium that has been copied 
in successive issues of ‘ The Seasons.’ This 
is corrected in Longman’s edition, dated 
1847, where the line reads :— 

O’er Orcas’ or Berubium’s highest peaks. 

These are names of two extremities on the 
northern face of the Scottish mainland, and 
are latinized forms of the promontories 
mentioned in Ptolemy’s geography of Britain. 
Ptolemy’s Tarvidium and Orcas” are 
identified with Cape Wrath and Fair Aird 
Head on the one hand; and his ‘“‘Promon- 
tory Berubium” (BepovBioup akpov) is iden- 
tified with Duncansbay Head on the other. 

The poet, after describing the naked 
melancholy isles,’” has turned to the main- 
land, where “a while the muse” passes 
Caledonia itself in romantic view from the 
tributary Jed 

To where the north-inflated tempest foams 

O’er Orcas’ or Berubium’s highest peak ; 
or, in other words, from the Tweed to the 
Pentland Frith. R. OLIVER HESLOP. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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See Camden’s ‘Britannia,’ ed. 1722,| daughter of Sir John Fleming, Bt., of 
vol. ii. cols. 1279-80). Brompton Park, Middlesex, and had a son 
In Thomson’s * Poetical Works,’ edited by and a daughter, who both died unmarried. 
Robert Bell, 1855, vol. ii. p. 151, ‘“ Betu- | On 21 Feb., 1782, Sir Richard brought an 
bium’s highest peak”’ is said to be a pro- , action for crim. con. against George Maurice 
montory called Cape St. Andrew. Bissett, but, collusion being suspected, he 
J. HotpEN MAcCMICHAEL. was awarded only one shilling damages. A 
report of the trial, which caused a great 
There is a place on the north coast of sensation in the ‘fashionable world, can 
Sutherlandshire, where the river Naver easily be procured. 
empties itself into the sea, which still goes On 14 March, 1782, Gillray published a 
by the name of Bettyhill, a name certainly | caricature of the incident, called * Sir Richard 
suggestive of an origin from Betubium, if such | worse than Sly,’ which is described in Wright 
a word was ever prevalent. and Grego’s ‘Works of James Gillray,’ 
J. Foster PALMER. 33. In the Print-Room at the British 


8, Royal Avenue, S.W #4 
Museum are the following other satirical 
[Mr. WALTER Scott also thanked for reply.] o 
engravings : 


Lapy Worstey (10 S. xii. 409).—In . — Worsley dressing in the Bathing-house. 
red., Lida. 

response to the request of dase correspond- 2. The Maidstone Bath; or, The Modern 
ent I give the imaginary epitaph upon Lady Susannah. March 12, 1782. 

Worsley from ‘ The Abbey of Iilkhampton ” 3. The Maidstone Whim, 8 March, 1782. 


\ CENOTAPH. A Peep into Lady Worsley’s Seraglio. 
| 29 1782. 
Raised to the lovely, yet ungentle Lady W-..... | 5. The Shilling ; or, The Value of a P{rivly 
of rebellious Memory, Wight’s env ied Boast. | Clouncillo}r’ s Matrimonial Honour, 18 Feb., 1782. 
Her Intrepidity was equalled only by her Address : | . 
She wished to make Sir R—popular,and neglected | | Several poems and pamphlets were written 
| 


every other = the case, such as :— 


Blessing, for the exemplary Purpose of accomplish- | 1 The Whim!!! or, The Maidstone Bath. A 
ing | Ke hoe ales ady Worsley. 4to, 

the Object of her ambition. Rocks. 

The Sea-girt Isle, like that of Paphos, knew no | 
other Divinity, | 


ls. 6d. Williams. 
2. Variety ; or, Which is the Man? A Poem. 
to Lady W—sl—y. 4to,1s. Swift. 


Than the blue-eyed Venus of A——mbe. > a Woy Sir R— 
The Voice, the Dance, the hearts of either Sex were | 
obedient 
to the Despotism of her Desires : Nfewto]n to 
Even H..m.s himself clung to her fair Image, 
pictured in his | Naturally, the newspapers were full of 


Eye, and (such was the Luxuriance of his creative | allusions to the case during 1782. I append 
Fancy !) ‘references :— 
Revelling in his Arms, while partook of less , ; ma Morning Herald 
imaginary Delights in the stolen Possession of | 9 
his | Feb. 22. Report of trial. 
Sat., Feb. 23. Paragraph about Lady Worsley 
and Lord Deerhurst. 


Antic Sports and pe Felicity, 


Led on by the fair Sovereign of the Island, dwelt in Thurs., March 7. Ditto. 
jocund State Mon., April 22. Lady Worsley at Pantheon 
; Till the Return of General E—, | masquerade 
When, on Sir refused a Coalition of , May 13. Ditto 
Cudgels 
in her Husband’s Cause, and annihilated his In August, 1783, The Rambler's Magazine 
Grace's says that Lady Worsley is at Spa, and in 
His April, 1785, announces that she has returned 
M—, ch: —_ pirit, created the from the Continent. In December, 1786, 
And the whole Body of our English Noblesse put | muc attention es ee Se 
; their Hands on | 1787, The World describes her as *‘ living in 
their Hearts, and — their Honor that her poverty” in France. 
wadyship j ‘ 
was only guilty of Manslaughter. | Om 36 Rept. 1200, The Morning Pos 


contains this paragraph :— 
Tn - ? Wish Worsley, of Appuldurcomb, | ** Lady Worsley is in Brighton with the Marquis 
sle oO ight, and M.P. for Newport, st. George. She looks as well as regards beauty 

married 21 Sept., 1775, Seymour Dorothy, | as ever, and is still first in all equestrian exercises, 
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In October, 1792, The Bon Ton Magazine, 
giving a summary of the life of Dick Eng- 
land, declares that she is practising a system 
of gambling in France. On 22 June, 1799, 
The Morning Post announces that she has 
put on mourning for the late Chevalier 
St. George, “‘ once her favourite’ ; and on 
2 Jan., 1800, says that she is living at 
Brompton. 


Sir Richard Worsley died in August, 1895, | 


and a jointure of 70,0001. is said to have 
reverted to his wife (Gent. Mag., Ixxv. pt. ii. 
781). On 12 September of the same year 


Lady Worsley, who had taken the name of , 


Fleming by royal grant, married J. Louis 
Couchet at Farnham in Surrey. 
I have explained the association of Lord 


Deerhurst with Lady Worsley in ‘ A Story | 
of a Beautiful Duchess,’ pp. 288-9; and 


there is a reference to her friendship with 
Grace Dalrymple Eliot on p. 222 of * Ladies 
Fair and Frail.’ 

Of course Horace Walpole has something 
to say about her, and I believe there are 
plenty of allusions in contemporary memoirs. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 

St. MAarGARET’s, WesTMINSTER, EAstT 
Winnow: Prince ARTHUR (10 8. xii. 269, 
357, 453).—Authorities appear to differ 


considerably as to the identity of the. 
figures intended to be portrayed in this 


window. 

*Pennant’s London Inproved’ 
1815), p. 100, has the following :— 

“The east window is a most beautiful com- 
position of figures. It was made by order of the 
magistrates of Dort, and by them designed as a 
present to Henry VII. The subject is the Cruci- 
fixion; a devil is carrying off the soul of the 
hardened thief; an angel receiving that of the 
penitent. The figures are numerous and finely 
done. On one side is Henry VI. kneeling ; above 
him his patron saint, St. George ; on the other 
side is his queen in the same attitude, and above 
her the fair St. Catherine with the instruments 
of her martyrdom. This charming performance 
is engraved at the cost of the Society of Anuti- 
quaries.”’ 

There is a fuller description of the window 
in Hughson’s ‘Walks through London,’ 
1817, p. 228, where an altogether different 
version of the figures is given. The two 
kneeling ones are said to represent Henry 
VIL. and his consort Elizabeth. Mr. Walcott’s 
account of certain portions of the history 
of the window agrees with that of Hughson, 
who says :— 


** This beautiful window was originally intended 
as a present from the magistrates of Dort in 
Holland to Henry VII.; but the King dying 
before it was completed, it fell into the hands of 
the Abbot of Waltham, who kept it in his church 


(about 


till the Dissolution. To preserve it, Robert 
Fuller, the last Abbot, sent it to New Hall, a 
seat of the Butlers in Wiltshire. From this family 
it was purchased by Thomas Villars, Duke of 
Buckingham: his son sold it to General Monk, 
who caused this window to be buried under 
ground....After the restoration Monk replaced 
it in his chapel at New Hall. Subsequent to 
General Monk’s death, John Olmius, Esq., 
demolished this chapel, but preserved the window, 
in hopes of selling it for some church, After 
laying a long time cased up, Mr. Conyers 
bought it for his chapel near Epping: here it 
remained till his son built a new house ; and this 
gentleman finally selling it to the Committee 
appointed for repairing and beautifying St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, after a lapse of nearly 
three hundred years it occupies a place imme- 
diately contiguous to that for which it was 
originally designed.”’ 

I should be glad to know if any or all of 
the statements contained in this circum- 
‘stantial account are accepted as accurate 
by the authorities of to-day. Is it known 
why the magistrates of Dort made this 
handsome gift for Henry VII. ? 

With regard to the figures, four persons 
have already been described by various 
authorities as being represented by the 
male kneeling figure (Henry V1., Henry VIL., 
Prince Arthur, and Henry VIII.), and a 
corresponding variety of ladies. How many 
, more are there ? « Wm. NORMAN. 
St. James’ Place, Plumstead. 


Mr. Lewis F. Day in his * Windows ’ (1902), 
|p. 395, speaking of the two great transept 
| windows and those in the Chapel of the 
| Holy Sacrament at St. Gudule in Brussels, 
says :— 

“They are at once the types, and the best 
examples, of the glass painter’s new departure 
in the direction of light and shade. On the other 
hand, the large east window at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster (Dutch, it is said, of about the same 
date), has not the charm of the period, and must 
not be taken to represent it fairly.” 

In the north window of the Jesus Chapel 
(north transept) of Great Malvern Priory 
Church is to be seen the fine kneeling figure 
of Prince Arthur (who is buried in Worcester 
Cathedral), together with that of Sir Reginald 
Bray. In Habington’s time the figures of 
the king and queen also were perfect, but 
have since been destroyed. 

A. R. BayLey. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: THE WESTERN 
Towers (10 8. xii. 64, 217).—It is exceed- 
ingly probable that J. T. Smith or his in- 
formant ‘‘ old Gayfere, the Abbey mason,” 
rendered Flitcroft as ‘‘ Fleetcraft.” Henry 
Flitcroft (1697-1769) was the architect of 
Hampstead Church. Park relates (*‘ The 
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Topography of Hampstead,’ I818, p. 337) 
that he was a journeyman carpenter who 
“having the fortune to break his leg 
by a fall from some scaffolding, while em- 
ployed in the repair of Burlington House,” 
received the patronage of the Earl, and 
was appointed at first foreman, but 
ultimately Comptroller, of the Board of 
Works. His pretty book-plate is probably 
known to most collectors. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


‘La GritvE DES FORGERONS’ 
(10 S. xii. 469).—In 1887 a prize of three 
guineas was offered in T'he Journal of Educa- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


tion for the best translation of the above | 


poem. The prize was awarded in the 
number of the Journal for November, 1887, 


S. I. Jay. 1, 1910. 


languages as cochuco, hayo, and ipado, the 
gently excitant effect of which resembles 
that of tea or coffee. Its reputed ability to 
support strength for a considerable time 
in the absence of food has made it very 
popular as a medicine. Coca wine is sold 
by every druggist, and another favourite 
form of it is coca chocolate. 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Bhang, or hashish, consists of the larger 
leaves of the Indian hemp, and can almost 
certainly be had of the wholesale druggists. 
So, of course, can coca leaves, which are 
imported from Bolivia and Peru. There is 
another preparation of Indian hemp, made 
from the tops of the flowering branches, 


‘which is said to be sold in the London 


and I was fortunate enough to find myself. 


the prize-winner. Only a small portion, 


however, of my translation was quoted in| 


the Journal. The version which was 
printed as a whole was that by the editor 
himself, Mr. F. Storr, and this is no doubt 
the “excellent one” to which M. C. D. 
alludes. 

Mr. Storr’s translation was subsequently 
published (I think about 1895) in a work 
entitled ‘ Essays, Mock Essays, and Cha- 
racter Sketches,’ reyrinted from The Journal 
of Education, and edited by himself (W. 
Rice, 86, Fleet Street, or Whittaker & Co., 
Paternoster Square). 

My own version was privately printed, 
and if M. C. D. would like to have a copy, 
I shall be happy to post him one for his 
acceptance on hearing from him. 

[ may add that a prize was offered in 
The Practical Teacher (1898 or 1899) for the 
best translation of the same poem, but I 
do not know with what result. 

C. LAwrEeNcE Forp, B.A. 

21, Sydney Buildings. Bath. 

(Mr. ALeck ABRAHAMs also refers to Mr. Storr’s 
version. | 


Buanc: Cuca (108. xii. 490).—Bhang is 
Indian hemp, the same thing as hashish, a 
powerful narcotic, of which the extract— 
fluid, solid, or powdered—can, I believe, be 
got of any chemist. But if G. B. wants the 
Indian preparations as used in the East, 
that of course is quite another thing, and 
I cannot say where they can be obtained. 
I have seen and smoked the powdered bhang 
or hashish brought from Morocco by tra- 
velling Moors. The name given to it there 
is keyf, which really means “ intoxication.” 

Cuca or coca is the Peruvian name for a 
herb known in other South American 


gaujah.” 


market as ‘ guaza.” Its native name is 
Cc. C 


C. B. 


FLAUBERT’S ‘ TENTATION DE ST. ANTOINE * 
(108. xii. 447).—3. Bibasis.—This is described 
by Pollux, the Greek lexicographer (iv. 102), 
as a Lacedemonian dance, competitions in 
which were held for boys and girls. They 
had to jump and kick themselves behind. 
The Spartan woman Lampito in Aristo- 
phanes’ ‘ Lysistrata’ (82) speaks of taking 
this exercise. 

5. Blemmyes. — This people has been 
identified with the modern Barabras. Their 
fabulous appearance is described in Shake- 
speare :— 
Men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders. 
‘Othello,’ I. iii. 
The words are illustrated in Knight's 
pictorial edition by an engraving taken 
from Hondius’s Latin translation of passages 
from Raleigh’s ‘ Voyage to Guiana.’ 


6. Silphium.—The juice from the root 
and stem of this plant, which was highly 
valued as a drug and condiment, formed the 
staple trade of Cyrene. The plant, which 
figured on the coins of that city, was um- 
belliferous, and has been variously identified. 
Ancient representations are said to bear a 
close resemblance to the Narthex asafetida. It 
has been pointed out that a preparation of 
asafetida is used as a relish in India at the 
present day. According to Heinrich Stein 
(note on Herod., iv. 169), the Cyrenaic plant 
is now common in a degenerate form, and 
is called by the Arabs drias. 

The fourth-century anonymous Greek 
Life of Antony may throw light on the other 
words. Epwarp BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 
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4. Nasnds or nisnds, “he that moves | 


rapidly,” is defined by F. Johnson (* Persian 
Dict.,’ s.v.) as ‘a kind of ape, a marmoset, 
an ourang-outang, satyr, faun, a monstrous 
race of men or demons who have only one 
leg and one arm, and move by leaping.’”’ They 
resemble the Arabian Shikk (split man), and 
the Persian Nimchahrah (half-face), who run 
with amazing speed, and are cruel and 
dangerous (Burton, ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 1893, 
iv. 279). 

6. Silphium, gtAduov, is equivalent to 
Latin laserpitium, and is supposed to be a 
kind of asafoetida. Drawings of the plant 
and of the system of weighing it at Cyrene 
will be found in Maspero, * Passing of the 
Empire ’ (1900), p. 554 f. On the virtues of 
silphium see Pliny, ‘ Nat. Hist.,’ xxii. 48. 

W. CROOKE. 


5. Blemmyes is the name of a real tribe 
ot Arab race settled above the First Cataract 
of the Nile. In later Roman and Byzantine 
times they gave much trouble to the Roman 
government, frequently making raids, and 
at times dominating a great part of Egypt. 
They are mentioned fairly often in J. G. 
Milne’s ‘ History of Egypt under Roman 
Rule’; see especially p. 79 ff. Would it 
not be better, in translating Flaubert, to 
keep the name Blemmyes ? H.. B: 


{Mrs. M. W. THorvpurcu also thanked for reply.] 


MapaMe D’ArsBiay’s Diary (10 S. xii. 
469).—Mr. Leverton Harris will find a 
portrait of Col. Edward Gwyn (not Gwynn) 
the husband of Mary Horneck, described 
in the recently published book on John 
Hoppner, R.A., by Mr. McKay and myself. 
The portrait belongs to Mr. E. G. Raphael. 

W. Roserts. 


SHAKESPEARE STATUETTE (10 8. xii. 245). 
—In the paragraph to which attention has 
been called there are some obvious mis- 
statements and doubtful identifications. 
Not any bust or statuette carved from the 
mulberry tree it is said Shakespeare planted 
could be contemporary with the poet. It 
will be recalled that, a few years after the 
tree was cut down, it came into the pos- 
session of Thomas Sharp, the clockmaker 
of Stratford-on-Avon, who traded in the 
articles made from it—ranging from chairs, 
caskets, cups, tea-caddies, and cribbage 
boards to rings, and chips of the wood— 
from 1759 until his death in 1799. So as 
to ensure the authenticity of each of these 
souvenirs, he secured the whole of the wood 
the tree produced, and impressed each piece 


with his stamp. His original memorandum 
| book, said to provide ample data regarding 
these transactions, passed to his surviving 
| assistant Thomas Gibbs, and at the sale of 
his effects in 1866 it was secured by J. O. 
| Halliwell-Phillipps. It is very improbable 
that any articles were made from the wood 
before Sharp had possession of the entire 
tree, and to him, therefore, must be credited 
the creation of the statuette. 

Moreover, the living tree would not have 
yielded wood sufficient for a statuette of 
15 inches height in the days of either Joan 
Shakespear or her immediate descendants. 
If it is possible to come in touch with it, a 
very interesting comparison might be made 
with a small bust of the poet which Sharp 
carved. When George Robins sold _ the 
house and a few relics at the mart on Thurs- 
day, 16 Sept., 1847, this occurred as lot 15, 
and was purchased by a Mr. Thomas Wilkin- 
son of Lower Thames Street for 18 guineas. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


SHAKESPEARE ALLUSIONS (10. S. xii. 
465).—In the preface to D’ Urfey’s ‘ Butler’s 
Ghost; or, udibras the Fourth Part,’ 
the author begins a sentence with the 
remark: “‘If no one were to write Dra- 
maticks unless they could equall the Im- 
mortal Johnson and Shakespear.” In the 
same work, p. 36, Shakespeare’s story of 
Shylock and his pound of flesh is versified 
with considerable skill and success. At 
p- 149 of his ‘ Collin’s Walk through London 
and Westminster ’ D’Urfey alludes to ** Ben, 
Shakespear, and the learned Rout.’ These 
two works appeared respectively in 1682 
and 1690. A secondary feature of the 
quotations is the order of merit which seems 
to be recognized. THoMAsS Bayne. 


Francis KInDLEMARSH (10 8. xii. 386).— 
I should be glad of authority to connect 
the Richard Kindlemarsh (or Kinwell- 
mersh) of Mrs. Stopres’s note, father to 
the poet Francis, with a namesake who 
flourished in the parish of St. John Zachary 
circa 1541-58. He seems to have been 
a man of some substance, and is first men- 
tioned as a goldsmith, and afterwards as a 
mercer, apparently. The genealogy of the 
poet in the ‘D.N.B.’ is of a distinctly in- 
definite character: McMurray. 


ENGLISH NAVY DURING THE CiviL War 
(10 S. xii. 308, 496).—Note also the long 
blockade of the Royalists in the island of 
Barbadoes by the English fleet under Sir 
George Ayscue. R. B. 

Upton. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Gilds and Companies of London, 

Unwin. (Methuen & Co.) 

Tuts is a further addition to the series of ‘* Anti- 
quary’s Books,’’ published under the general 
editorship of the Rev. Dr. Cox. The volume is 
based on a study of printed and unprinted 
sources concerning the foundation and _ history 
of the Livery Companies, and forms an outline of 
the development of the Gilds and Companies of 
London from the days of Henry Plantagenet to 
those of Victoria, Whilst not losing sight of 
individual peculiarities, the author has endea- 
voured to lay stress on the significance which the 
Gilds and Companies as a whole have had for the 
constitutional history of the City, and for the 
social and economic development of the nation 
at large. 

In addition to the actual history of the City 
Companies, an attempt has been made to find the 
genesis of the idea of these organizations, the 
collapse of the Roman Empire being taken as a 
starting-point. The growth throughout Western 
Europe of the purely feudal system, and sub- 
sequently the germination and formulation of the 
collective idea, are next described. We quote 
the author as follows :— 

“In order to produce steady and coherent 
progress the upward thrust of the new life and 
the downward pressure of the old formula are both 
needed. But the upward thrust must be stronger 
than the downward pressure....This process 
of interaction can nowhere be studied to better 
advantage than in the birth, life, and develop- 
ment of the Gild, and of those kindred organiza- 
tions which have succeeded to its functions. We 
can there watch in all its phases that trans- 
formation of social forces into political forces 
which is the very essence of what we call progress. 
We see class after class constituting itself a social 
force by the act of self-organization. Then, as 
the new social force gains political recognition, 
the voluntary association passes wholly or partly 
into an organ of public administration.” 

In order to secure a comprehensive groundwork, 
it has been found necessary to refer to the con- 
temporary development of Gilds in Continental 
cities, amongst others Bruges, Paris, and Florence ; 
likewise to the general trend of the collective 
idea amongst Teutonic nations. As an example 
of feudal opposition we may mention that a law 
of Charlemagne of 779 decrees that persons shall 
not presume to bind themselves by mutual oaths 
in a Gild (Geldonia). A later decree of 821 warns 
the lords in Flanders and other maritime ports 
to restrain their serfs from sworn confederacies on 
pain of incurring a fine themselves, 

To follow the fortunes of the Gilds through 
their chequered careers is not possible on ac- 
count of limitations of space. Suffice it to say 
that their history and development are traced 

with no uncertain hand by the author. Inci- 
dentally it appears that the presence of aliens is 
not, as some imagine, a modern problem. London 
in the fourteenth century’ was considerably 
troubled in this respect 

“This alarm had scarcely “subsided before 


By George 


the Londoners and the Government. A rumour 
sprang up that it was intended to solve the 
difficulties created by the City’s hostility to 
foreigners by making another port the seat of 
foreign trade. It was said that a wealthy 
Genoese merchant then staying in London had 
offered to make Southampton the greatest port 
in Western Europe, if the King would grant him 
the use of a castle there as his depot. The indig- 
nation of the extremists in the anti-alien party 
at this prospect passed all bounds, and the un- 
fortunate Italian was struck down in the open 
street before his inn by the hand of an assassin 
named Kirkeby.” 

We recommend this book to all who are 
interested in the history of Gilds and _ similar 
fraternities, or in the development of the City 
of London. Indeed, the history of the Gilds 
and that of the City are inextricably interwoven. 

Mr. Unwin’s style is lucid and convincing, and 
his work has evidently not been lightly under- 
takén, but is as complete as a keen apprecia- 
tion of his subject can make it. 

Whitaker's Almanack, 1910. (Whitaker & Sons.) 
Whitaker's Peerage, 1910. (Same publishers.) 

THE editor of the world-renowned ‘Almanack ’ 
does not rest on his laurels, but still works hard 
at making improvements and additions ; and in 
the volume for the new year are to be found many 
fresh articles. These include the latest triumphs 
of aerial navigation, the export of British capital, 
the Imperial Press Conference, the break-up of 
the Poor Law, and a review of Social Progress. 
The statistics in the last are of great interest. 
The death-rate, which stood at 22°7 for 1851-5, 
had dropped in 1907 to 15°0. The birth-rate, 
which was 33°9 in 1851-5, had declined to 26°3 in 
1907. A similar decline in the birth-rate is 
noticeable in the case of most European countries, 
As regards wages and prices, the net result shows 
an apparent increase of 40 per cent. in’ wages 
since 1860, while the general level of prices was 
about 24 per cent. lower. The prices given do 
not fully represent the changes in the cost of 
living, since they do not include rent, which 
has probably risen on an average since 1860. In 
reference to local debt in 1874—5, the amount was 
nearly 93,000,0001., representing 16s. 1d. per 
pound of rateable value, or 3/. 18s. 3d. per head 
of population ; while in 1905-6 the amount had 
increased to 483,000,000/., representing 2/. 7s. 7d. 
per pound of rateable value, or 14/. 2s. 10d. 
per head of population. It is pointed out, how- 
ever, that a large portion of the capital debt 
belongs to undertakings producing revenue. 

‘ Whitaker’s Peerage’ also contains important 
additions. A concise account of the Coronation 
ceremonies has been inserted, the section on 
Indian titles extended, and the Indian Com- 
panions given, There is, besides, a description 
of Court dress for laymen. Under the Baronet- 
age mention is made of ** the grant of a baronetcy 
to a female—Dame Mary Bolles, of Osberton, 
Notts (1635 in the Scottish Baronetage), and it 
is stated that ‘this is not quite the only one.” 
There are some amusing references to the past 
in the account of the Knightage. The awkward- 
ness of King James on the occasion of his con- 
ferring a knighthood on Kenelm Digby nearly 
caused an accident. This was only prevented 
by the Duke of Buckingham ; otherwise the King 


another serious cause of dissension arose between 


would have thrust the sword into Digby’s eye. 
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Another awkward incident is related in ‘ The 
Book of the Court.’ The lady of a certain City 
knight was once presented to the old Princess 
Amelia, who was very deaf. The Princess, not 
aware that she was merely a knight’s lady, was 
about to salute her as if the daughter of a peer, 
to the great horror of the Gentleman Usher in 
Waiting, who, shocked, at such a violation of 
etiquette, exclaimed, loud enough to be heard 
by all present, ‘‘ Don’t kiss her, your Royal 
Highness ; she is not a real lady.”’ 


Transactions of the Baptist Historical Society : 
October. (Baptist Union Publication Depart- 
ment. ) 


THE work of this new Society continues to fulfil 
the promise it gave on its formation, and this 
part contains further valuable contributions of 
general historical interest. It will be news to 
many that the practice of the washing of feet was 
formerly observed by some Baptists. This is 
shown in a letter of Daniel Dobel of Cranbrook, 
‘* Bishop or Messenger of the General Baptists 
in Kent.” The letter bears date February 14, 
1771. Init the writer asks his correspondent if he 
practises the washing of feet, and states that he 
has done so for upwards of forty years. 

There is a letter of Andrew Fuller’s in reference 
to the appearance of Dr. Carey’s portrait in The 
Baptist Magazine. Marshman in his life of 
Jarey, Marshman, and Ward, published by 
Longmans in 1859, states that Carey considered 
the publication of this portrait a “ violation of the 
engagement on which he had consented to sit 
to the artist [Horne], but he desired that a copy 
of it should be sent to each of his relatives ”’ ; 
and he would bear the expense. Strange to say, 
Marshman’s book contains no portrait. 

The impartiality with which the Society pub- 
lishes records relating to Baptists is shown in an 
article on ‘ Militant Baptists, 1660-72,’ who by 
their treasonable conduct justified ‘‘ the callous- 
ness of Charles in so lightly breaking his words 
as to indulgence’’; and “ astonishment’ is 
expressed at the lenient conduct of Parliament. 
At the present day it is needless to say that no 
more loyal subjects are to be found than the 
members of the Free Churches, and in the absence 
of set forms of prayer, the sovereign is prayed for 
on Sundays. 

There is a good deal of curious information in 
the articles on ‘ The Baptist Licences of 1672,’ 
and ‘ Old Wisbech Records,’ the latter showing 
that some ‘‘ Baptized Believers’ held the then 
rare doctrine of universal redemption. 

The Rev. James Stuart of Watford contributes 
a letter of Robert Hall’s in reference to the publi- 
cation of his sermon on the occasion of the death 
of Dr. Ryland, for the benefit of Ryland’s family. 
Hall considers that the proposal to print ten 
thousand is too venturesome. 

The short notes at the end of the part are of 
value. One tells how the Jewish invasion in 
the east of London “ is depleting ancient buildings 
of their Christian worshippers, and they are being 
converted into synagogues or sold for secular 
purposes.’ It is suggested that a pastor of a 


surviving church should organize a personally 
conducted tour round this district, and_ finish 
with a tea in his schoolroom for the pilgrims. 
Perhaps our old friends the Norwood Ramblers 
will make a note of this, 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JANUARY. 


Mr. P. M. BARNARD’s Tunbridge Wells Cata- 
logue 33 is devoted to Italy and the Italian cities, 
including Aldine Press and Dante Literature. 
There are nearly a thousand items, arranged under 
cities, with the exception of those which cannot 
conveniently be thus grouped. These are to be 
found in a general list. 

Mr. Barnard sends from his Manchester address 
Catalogue 7. We note the ‘ Decameron’ trans 
lated by Rigg, 2 vols., and portfolio with extra 
plates, 1906, 37. 3s. (a special copy with all the 
plates coloured by hand); the Gadshill Dickens, 
34 vols., new, 7l.; the ‘ Life of Darwin’ by his 
son, 3 vols., new, 14s.; Douglas Freshfield’s 
‘ Caucasus,’ 2 vols., 4to, new, 10s.; Hakluyt’s 
‘ Voyages,’ 12 vols., 7l.; Aikin’s ‘ Manchester,’ 
including the rare plan, 4to, 1795, 27. 2s.; andthe 
edition of ‘Queen Mab,’ 1821, 

s. 6d. 


Messrs. Lupton Brothers of Burnley have in 
their Christmas Catalogue a copy of the Edition 
de Luxe of La Fontaine issued by the Society of 
English Bibliophilists, 2 vols., 5/. This edition 
was limited to 35 copies, and as a guarantee that 
the book would not be reprinted in this form, 
one of the original copperplates was presented to 
each subscriber. ‘The Little Bell’ is the plate 
with this copy. There are works under Bio-~ 
graphy, Costume, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire, 
Heraldry, Railways, &c. Under Discussions 
are those in which Bradlaugh, Cooper, Dr. Cum- 
ming, Robert Owen, Holyoake, Maguire, and 
others took part. Under American Literature is 
og me and Hutchinson’s work in 11 vols., 

. 10s. 


Messrs. James Rimell & Son’s Catalogue 210 
of Engravings of the English School contains 
under Bartolozzi a portrait of Miss Wallis in 
Landscape, 1796, 81. 18s. 6d. Under Constable 
is ‘ The Cornfield,’ 161. 16s. Copley’s ‘ Victory of 
Lord Duncan’ is 8l.; Cosway’s portrait of Mrs, 
Duff, beautifully printed in colours, 18/. 18s. ; 
Dance’s ‘ Garrick as Richard III.,’ 4/7. 
Downman’s ‘ Miss Farren and Mr. King as Sir 
Peter and Lady Teazle,’ 107. 10s. ; Gainsborough’s 
‘Boys and Dogs’ and ‘Cottage Children,’ 
161. 16s.; Gillray’s ‘The Village Train,’ and 
‘The Deserted Village,’ 5/. 15s.; and Hogarth’s 
* Election Day,’ set of 4, 3/.10s. Under Hoppner 
is the portrait of Mrs. Arbuthnot, engraved by 
Reynolds, proof impression, 94/. 10s. ; and under. 
Huck is a set of 12 mezzotint engravings illustrat- 
ing dramatic incidents in the history of England, 
1091, 10s. Among the Morlands are ‘ The Farm- 
yard,’ ‘The Fisherman’s Hut,’ ‘ Gypsies’ Tent,’ 
*Guinea-pigs,’ &c. There are works under 
Opie and Reynolds. Romney’s ‘ Mrs. Jordan 
as the Country Girl’ is 151. Under Rowlandson 
is ‘ Vauxhall,’ 10/7. 10s.; and under Turner 
‘Picturesque Views,’ 60 plates, 28/. Indeed, the 
entire Catalogue is full of treasures. 


Catalogue 130 sent us by Herr Ludwig Rosen- 
thal is issued in commemoration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of his business, which we recently 
mentioned. It includes 40 illustrations, and 
notices of many fine and rare books and auto- 
graphs. There are nine items of which only one 
complete copy is known, including, or in addition 
to, that noted ; and a glance through the Cata- 
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logue, which is annotated with references to 
authorities, will show what opportunities Herr 
Rosenthal offers for those who can, as Iago 
recommends, put money in their purses. The 
Catalogue opens with the only complete copy 
known of the first book printed at Saluzzo, 
Alexander de Villa Dei, 5,000 marks. An original 
musical MS. of Johann Sebastian Bach, 6 pages, 
is offered for 6,000m.; and an autograph letter 
of Beethoven to Riess of 1819 for 1,800m. 
musical MS. of the latter master, 4 pages, is 
1,200m.: 1,400m. will, however, buy 41 auto- 
graph letters and documents, 1829-63, from the 
brilliant pen of Berlioz. M. Greuter’s World 
Globe, 1632, which seems to be “‘ totally unknown 
and undescribed,” is 3,000m. Two leaves of a 
thirty-line Donatus by Gutenberg are also totally 
unknown, 5,000m. Gutenberg’s ‘ Missale Speciale 
(Mayence, about 1450) has been the subject of 
much learned discussion, and is unpriced—per- 
haps, as his ‘ first printed book,” is regarded as 
priceless. Bibles, Hore, and other religious 
books are included in numbers, but we have 
mentioned enough to show the remarkable cha- 
racter of the Catalogue. 

Mr. A. Russell Smith sends the Second Portion 
of his Catalogue of Tracts, Pamphlets, and 
Broadsides. The First Part took from 1519 to 
1800, and this Second Portion takes us down 
to 1900, Wenote Rowland Hill’s sermon preached 
before the Volunteers at Surrey Chapel in 1808 ; 
Burdett’s speech after his liberation ; a Descrip- 
‘tion of the battle of Waterloo, two folding plates ; 
and Hone’s Tracts. During the period 1820-29 
we have ‘The One-Eyed Coronation,’ Pierce 
Egan’s ‘ Trial of Thurtelland Hunt,’ Tom Paine, 
George Barnewell, &c. For 1830-36 there are 
the Princess Olive, ‘The House of Reform that 
Jack Built,’ The Whig-Dresser, Nos. 1 to 11, 
-and Bibliographical and Retrospective Miscellany, 
No. 1. Under 1837-1900 occur R. H. Horne’s 
‘* Orion,’ published at a farthing; Mesmerism ; 
Tennyson’s ‘Ode on the Duke of Wellington,’ 
first edition, also the service and anthems used 
at the funeral; Bibliographies of Ruskin and 
‘Swinburne ; Trials, &c. There are a number of 
old plays in alphabetical order, items under 
Shakespeariana, and old county maps. Under 
Exhibitions we find Catlin’s North American 
Indians, 1848; a description of the Chinese 
Junk, ‘‘ sold only on board,” 1841.; The Aztecs, 
1853; Tom Thumb and his Wife, 1865; Pano- 
rama of Waterloo at Leicester Square ; Niagara 
at Burford’s Panorama, 1834, &c. There is 
also a collection of over a hundred illustrated 
handbills and advertisements. 


We congratulate Mr. Henry Cecil Sotheran 
on the publication of the seven hundredth 
number of ‘ Sotheran’s Price Current of Litera- 
ture.’ The first number published in 
1844 or 1845 by Willis, to which he soon 
added ‘Current Notes,’ so it is probably the 
oldest catalogue which has been published con- 
-secutively. 
in recent years, is carefully edited by Mr. Sothe- 
ran, who, not content with giving the ordinary 
particulars of a book, adds bibliographical and 
biographical notes whenever occasion offers, 
For instance, the present issue contains Froude’s 
‘ Shadows of the Clouds,’ the first edition, written 
under the pseudonym of Zeta: ‘‘ This is very 


The present number, like all others’ 


been bought up and destroyed by Mr. Froude’s 
father.”? It was published by J. Ollivier, 1847, 
and is priced 1. 5s. Among other items are 
Arnold’s ‘ Friendship’s Offering,’ first edition, 
1l. 17s. 6d. ; original editions of Bewick ; and a 
sumptuous set of Byron, extra-illustrated, 601. 
There are Galleries of Engravings, including a fine 
coloured copy of ‘ The British Gallery’ by Tres- 
ham and Ottley, 37/. 10s. ; also an exceptionally 
fine copy of ‘ Sir Thomas Lawrence,’ by Cousins, 
Lucas, and Reynolds, very scarce,Graves,1834—46, 
751. A unique set of Mrs. Jameson’s works, 
6 vols., blue levant by Riviére, extra-illustrated 
with 140 original drawings, 1848-64, is 42, 
There are original editions of Dickens and 
Thackeray the latter including the Library 
Edition, 24 vols., 1869, 81. 17s. 6d. ; and ‘ Vanity 
Fair, with the suppressed woodcut of Lord 
Steyne, together with ‘The Newcomes’ and 
* Pendennis,’ 5 vols., 1848-54, 7/1. 10s. Under 
Swinburne are many scarce editions, 


Mr. D. Webster of Leeds sends two Catalogues, 
That for December contains, under American 
Indians, Schoolcraft’s ‘Indian Tribes of the 
United States,’ royal 4to, 1852-7 (Vol. V. missing), 
8l. Roux and Barré’s * Herculaneum et Pompéi,’ 
8 vols., Paris, 1861-70, is 5/. 5s. This set includes 
the ‘‘ Musée Secret,’ which is often wanting. 
The Riverside Edition of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
13 vols., is 11. 18s. There is the Edition de Luxe 
of Ward and Roberts’s ‘ Romney,’ 4/. 12s, 6d. ; 
and of Armstrong’s ‘ Turner,’ 4/. 2s, 6d, 

Mr. Webster’s Special Catalogue contains new 
books and standard publications at reduced prices. 


Messrs. Young send from Liverpool their 
Catalogue CCCCVI., which contains a magnificent 
collection of Gillray caricatures, original impres- 
sions, 1051. This was formed by a private col- 
lector, and he has pencilled on many of the plates 
the names of the persons who figure in the cari- 
eatures, The first edition of Bacon’s ‘ Henry 
VII.,’ 1622, is 91. 9s.; and a fine specimen of 
the first edition of Blake’s ‘ Job,’ an early copy 
with the misdated plate, 1825-6, 151. 15s. Under 
Albert Diirer is a collection of 67 designs cut out 
of contemporary books by Ruskin, mounted by 
him, and presented to his publisher, George Allen, 
from whose executors Messrs. Young purchased 
them, 1511-16, 10/. 10s. Under Elizabeth is 
Creighton’s Life of the Queen, published by 
Boussod, Valadon & Cie., 12/. 12s. The first 
edition of both series of Elia is 257. ; and the final 
volume of Goupil’s series of memoirs of English 
sovereigns, Herbert Paul’s ‘ Queen Anne,’ a 
guinea, 


[ Reviews of other Catalogues held over.] 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

EprrortaL communications should be addressed 
to **The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
ishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

T. Bayne (“ Living English Poets in 1903”).—The 


-searce, the greater part of the edition having ! date should have been given as 1893. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


THE PUBLISHING SEASON AND THE BOOK-TRADE. 
LETTERS FROM THE PENINSULA, 1808-12. 

THE WORK AND PLAY OF A GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR. 
THE STRIPLING THAMES. 


VERSE. 


IRISH TEXTS :—IMTHEACHTA -ENIASA ; THE IRISH AENEID. DUANAIRE FINN. THE 
HISTORY OF IRELAND, BY GEOFFREY KEATING. 


LIBRARY TABLE:—THE REVOLUTION IN CONSTANTINOPLE. A HISTORY OF 
SARAWAK. MURAT. NOUVELLES LETTRES DU COMTE VALENTIN ESTERHAZY 
A SA FEMME, 1792-5. 


SCIENCE :—THE IDEA OF THE SOUL; SOCIETIES. 


FINE ARTS :—FRENCH CATHEDRALS ; THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER; THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


MUSIC: ITS LAWS AND EVOLUTION. 
DRAMA :—TERENCE AT WESTMINSTER. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


JOHNSON’S MRS. THRALE. MEMORIALS OF OLD SUSSEX. 
DR. AND MRS. WORKMAN ON NUN KUN. 

RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

THE MEDLEVAL CHURCH AND THE PAPACY. 


NEW NOVELS :—In the Shade; The Nest of the Sparrowhawk; Love Besieged; Mary ; The 
Man in Lower Ten. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Natural and Social Morals; Later Poems from ‘Punch’; Book of 
Georgian Verse ; Men and Manners of Old Florence; Religio Medici ; Cookery Book of Lady 
Clark of Tillypronie ; Literary Year-Book ; Whitaker’s Almanack ; Who’s Who; London Past 
and Present ; Book of Nonsense ; Keene’s Humorous Masterpieces. 


MR. FREDERICK GREENWOOD; ‘ VATHEK’; SALES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Medical Books; Research Notes ; Societies ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—Bond’s Westminster Abbey; French Masters of the Eighteenth Century ; Other 
Exhibitions ; ‘ Roodscreens and Roodlofts’; A New Work by the Maino ; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—M. Paderewski’s Symphony ; Parry on Bach; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—Where Children Rule. 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 


And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 


Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, rnd 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail. Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation, A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C, 

*] Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... ene 012 0 110 
TWO Vols. ... 010 6 017 6 111 6 
EIGHT Vols. 010 0 115 0 3 3 0 
FIFTEEN Vols. 015 O oe 115 0 she 3 0 0 5 5 0 


* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions. 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Exchanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 


ONE Vol. ... 6 6 0 110 
TWO Vols. ... ne. 012 6 111 6 
THREE Vols, 017 0 13 0 22 0 
SIX Vols. 40 1-3 115 0 3 3 0 
TWELVE Vols. ... 015 0 PAGO: nes 3 0 0 5 5 0 
*A deposit of 2s. 6d, on each Volume is required with all Monthly tabaevigttonn. 


CLASS B.—The Older Books. 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... 4 0 06 0 010 6 
THREE Vols... 0 012 0 110 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subscribers to Exchange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application. 
PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 
Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS 
offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 


Pubtiched Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. d Printed by 
DWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, —Saturday, L 
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